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COMMENT. 
The Rockefeller Gift; Our Commercial Relations with Germany.’ 


HE gift of Mr. Rockefeller to the American Board of 
Foreign Missions has brought forth a lively discussion 
as to the propriety and advisability on the part of charitable 
organizations of accepting gifts of “tainted money.” Entirely 
aside from the question as to whether Mr. Rockefeller’s money 
is “tainted,” the problem here presented is of considerable inter- 
est not only from an ethical but from an economic standpoint. 
Thus far the discussion in the press and pulpit has been almost 
exclusively “ethical.’””’ The economic question as to the actual 
effect of a policy of systematically rejecting “tainted money” 
has scarcely been touched upon. Practical men will always 
frame their policies with reference to the probable outcome. 
There is no practical wisdom in rejecting gifts merely for the 
satisfaction of slapping the giver in the face. If any other 
benefit can be expected from the policy of rejecting “tainted 
money,” what may it be? 

The nearest approach to an answer to this question has been 
that the acceptance of a gift from a corrupt source ties the hands 
and tongues of the recipients. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that gifts to charitable organizations are not gifts to the 
officers of those organizations but to the beneficiaries for whom 
those officers act as trustees. It is doubtful whether any officer 
in the American Board or any Congregational clergyman would 
feel the slightest reticence about criticizing the Standard Oil 
Company because its largest stockholder had entrusted to them 


a donation for the sake of educating foreigners. In fact, that 
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they would not is evidenced by the undiminished flow of pulpit 
denunciation which has followed the acceptance of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gift. 

It might be contended that a continued policy of rejecting 
“tainted money” would discourage the accumulation of that 
particular species of wealth; but such a view is chimerical, for 
it is not likely that a young man who is intent on becoming rich 
would refrain from any rascality because of the remote possi- 
bility that some day he might wish to give away his wealth and 
find himself unabie to do so. 

It is difficult, therefore, to discover any practical benefit to 
be expected from the policy of rejecting ill-gotten wealth. But 
it is easy to see very definite and serious harm which may result 
from such a policy. Should it become the custom to scrutinize 
the moral history of prospective donors, there can be no question 
but that the habit of giving away fortunes, which has become 
so prevalent, would receive a serious check. Even millionaires, 
who themselves believe their methods above criticism, will not 
relish the idea of having them reviewed before a critical and 
unreasonable public. Men of great wealth are often peculiarly, 
even unreasonably, sensitive on the subject of their millions, as 
is shown by the fact that mere newspaper criticism has sometimes 
led them to change their residence in order to become less dis- 
agreeably conspicuous. 

If we grant that the policy of classifying donors into 
“righteous” and “wicked” will discourage giving, especially 
from the “wicked,” the consequence must necessarily be that 
wealth will be less diffused and more concentrated, and, what 
is worse, it will be most concentrated among precisely those who 
least deserve to have it. To refuse to relieve the wicked of their 
surplus wealth is thus on a par with the Quixotic proposal of a 
socialist orator who, denouncing the Bank of England, excitedly 
told his hearers, if any of them should ever chance on a bank 
note issued by that hated institution, to burn it at once! 

The custom of giving away surplus accumulations has to-day 
reached in America greater proportions than it ever reached 
before at any time or in any place. We see in this custom a 
hopeful antidote to the tendency toward undue concentration of 
wealth. It is often said in Boston that no wealthy man dares 
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to die there without leaving something to Harvard College, and 
one of the wealthiest and most philanthropic Americans is quoted 
as stating that it is a disgrace even to die rich. To further such 
sentiments is one of the best means of meeting the menace of an 
American plutocracy. To destroy or diminish such sentiments 
can only tend to fasten that plutocracy upon us. 


The informal notice of the German Government looking 
toward a denunciation of the commercial treaty with this coun- 
try, so far as the question of most favored nation treatment is 
concerned, offers an opportunity to the autocratic “stand- 
patters” to show how far they are prepared to go in assisting 
European agrarians in the work of destroying the market for 
American food-stuffs abroad, and at the same time emphasizes 
the anomalous nature of our treaty relations with the Empire. 
These are still based upon the old treaty of 1828 with Prussia, 
for the Saratoga convention of 1891 lost its force when the 
clause of the McKinley Act on which it rested was repealed, 
and the commercial agreement of 1900 was strictly limited and 
of little practical importance. The anomaly lies in the fact that 
that treaty is interpreted very differently by the two govern- 
ments. In the first place the Imperial Government, since its 
formation, has generally accepted the treaty as applicable to the 
whole Empire, while our own government has clung to the inter- 
pretation that it is still of force only in regard to Prussia. 
Secondly, and of more importance, the most favored nation 
clause has been accepted by Germany in the Continental sense, 
which has never been recognized in this country. The Con- 
tinental principle has been that any tariff concessions made by 
one country in return for similar concessions by another were 
ipso facto extended to all other countries with which most 
favored nation treaties existed, regardless of any concessions on 
their part. The importance of this principle in reducing tariff 
barriers and stopping tariff wars can hardly be exaggerated. 
The treaties made by various nations between 1860 and 1870, 
which marked the so-called “free-trade era,” were not individ- 
ually of a very sweeping character, but under the action of the 
most favored nation clause, each individual concession became 
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practically universal. Consequently, when the Caprivi treaties 
went into force in 1892, the lowest rate in each case became 
practically a new general duty and the United States received the 
same treatment as others, the reductions on grain being of chief 
and vital importance. This action may have been influenced 
by the Saratoga convention, but was adopted primarily as a 
necessary extension of the most favored nation principle. The 
United States, on the other hand, has consistently maintained 
the strict reciprocity idea that a treaty made with one country 
for mutual tariff reductions does not apply to another country, 
even where a most favored nation treaty exists, except in return 
for similar favors. When, for instance, it was discovered that 
the treaty with Switzerland was so worded as to recognize the 
Continental principle, the treaty was promptly abrogated. So 
far as our relations with Germany are concerned, the treaty of 
1828 contains one clause (V) providing for most favored nation 
treatment in general terms, and another clause (IX) specifically 
upholding the American idea that a favor granted to any third 
nation shall became common to the other party of the treaty, 
“freely, where it is freely granted to such other nations, or on 
yielding the same compensation where the grant is conditional.” 

It appears, then, that our relations are determined by a treaty 
which, for the moment, is interpreted more favorably for our 
interests by Germany than it is by ourselves. According to our 
own theory, Germany would be justified in refusing to us the 
concessions made under the new reciprocity treaties, and the abro- 
gation of the treaty with the United States is entirely unneces- 
sary. May it not be that the motive behind the proposed policy is 
deeper than the mere desire to preserve consistency in the German 
interpretation of the treaty, and is rather to remove every restraint 
in the way of a direct discrimination against American imports? 
The ingenious way in which some schedules have already been 
devised to the prejudice of American exporters suggests this. In 
fact, the much discussed central European alliance against the 
United States seems to be already in progress, not by means of 
what might be called a tariff “trust,” as at first suggested, but 
rather by the more up-to-date policy of “harmony of interests.” 

The new German tariff was passed in December, 1902, but its 
operation was suspended until the arrangements for reciprocity 
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should be made. Treaties have now been arranged with Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, Roumania, Servia, and 
Belgium, and the new tariff and the treaties are to go into effect 
together March 1, 1906. The system, though not strictly that 
of a maximum and minimum tariff, comes to much the same 
thing. The original tariff provided for general rates and then, 
in the case of many commodities, fixed minima below which the 
government should not go in negotiating treaties. The original 
rates, where unmodified, and the lowest rate of any treaty, where 
reductions have been made, thus constitute a new general schedule 
for all countries enjoying the privilege of most favored nations. 
The original rates constitute a general schedule for all others. 

So far as the agricultural exports of the United States are con- 
cerned, even the minimum duties are higher than those of the 
existing tariff in most cases, while the maximum duties are much 
higher. On wheat, for instance, the present maximum is 32% 
cents per bushel, but we enjoy the treaty rate of 2224 cents. By 
the new arrangement the minimum treaty rate will be about 351% 
cents, while the maximum, which will be charged on American 
wheat, will be 48% cents per bushel. On corn the new maximum 
will be 3214 cents, more than treble the present rate, while the 
treaty rate will be but 19 cents. Similar changes are made on 
other agricultural and packing products. It cannot be doubted 
that these discriminations against American products as com- 
pared with those of Austria-Hungary and Russia will prove 
injurious in the extreme. 

It remains then to be seen what action will be taken by this 
government in the next ten months. President McKinley was 
far-seeing enough to realize, even from the protectionist point of 
view, that our commercial relations would reach a stage where the 
foreign market would be as important a factor in our policy as the 
home market; and the chief hope of a more enlightened policy 
lies in the growing demand of the producing interests for pro- 
tection by reciprocity. There is good reason to suppose that the 
present administration also appreciates the situation. The 
“stand-patters,”’ however, have bossed the situation for so long 
that there seems little hope of enlightenment on their part, but 
if they continue to block administration efforts in this direction, 
in face of European aggressiveness, it may be predicted that the 
men of the Mississippi valley “will know the reason why.” 








THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF GERMANY. 
I. 


HOUGH Germany cannot rival the United States in power 

and rapidity of economic growth, yet the development 

which economic life in Germany has passed through in the last 
century, and especially in the last generation, is mighty, and is 
surpassed by that of no European power. It will be well worth 
while, therefore, to put together the figures bearing upon this 
subject, and make them accessible to American readers, and in 
particular to seek the reasons which have led to this development 
in Germany. The interest for Americans lies mainly in the 


comparison. 


I. 


Germany is a land of an old civilization, yet its population 
has more than doubled since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. In 1816 23,833,000 people lived on the territory of 
the present Empire. In 1904 there were 59,495,000, and these 


60,000,000 live to-day in decidedly greater comfort than the 
25,000,000 one hundred years ago. We may assume that the 
average income of one person in Germany was as follows: 


650 marks. 
oe * 


The economic power of Germany measured in foot tons daily 
was as follows: 


Foot Tons per 
Hand Power. Horse Power. Steam Power. Total. Inhabitants. 


7,500 160 10,360 310 

9,100 3,400 15,700 415 

11,500 30,600 46,360 goo 
And precisely from 1895 we date a new brilliant period of 
economic progress. The motive power has almost doubled 
again in the last decade. In the Kingdom of Prussia, which 
covers three-fifths of the Empire and is typical in industrial 
respects, the number of horse-power in stationary steam engines 
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This rapid progress may also be gauged by the figures showing 
the foreign trade. Germany’s external trade exports in millions 
of marks was as follows: 


Germany, therefore, stands to-day in the first rank among 
the modern industrial states. It rivals Great Britain, which 
it has, in some respects, already distanced, and the United States, 
by which it is being distanced in many respects in recent years. 
As a matter of comparison I quote some figures from which 
we may judge of the degree of intensity of economic life, and 
in which we may see the position of Germany among civilized 
states. The figures refer generally to the year 1903. 

The production of hard and soft coal was as follows: 


BRE. pes kinda pion kee aaee 323,681,000 tons. 
Great Britain 

Germany 

France 


The production of pig iron was as follows: 


PERS. diticsas tis ton che madknarbedeaeaa eee 18,298,000 tons. 
Great Britain 10,018,000 “ 
Germany 

France 


The number of parcels and letters sent through the post office 
was in 1901 as follows: 
ED Sach bdsu mica Saat a smear ees 7,530,906 
Great Britain 3,832,400 


3,735,287 
France 


The density of the railroad system may be obtained by figures 
showing the length of railroads for one hundred square kilo- 
meters. This was in 
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The external trade expressed in millions of marks was as 


follows: 
Imports. Exports. 
Great Britain 5,932.3 
Germany . 5,014.6 
(1904) ; 5,259.4 
U.S. A. ; 5,847.4 
3,335.9 


The question forces itself upon us: What has caused this 
powerfu] development of Germany? In tracing this we must, 
of course, disregard those factors which operate uniformly for 
all modern states, above all, therefore, the triumphs of modern 
technical science. There thus remain two factors of preéminent 
importance, the country and the people. I shall try in the fol- 
lowing pages to explain the importance which the land and the 
people have had for the economic development of Germany, 
following, in the main, the presentation of the subject in my book 
entitled “Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft im XIX. Jahrhundert 
(Berlin; George Bondi; 1903). 


II. 


It is not an easy task to describe the territory of the German 
Empire in its significance for the economic advance of Germany 
in the nineteenth century, for that which first presents itself to 
the attentive observer as he looks over the map, or when his 
journeys or his domicile bring him to the various parts of the 
great Empire, is the extraordinary variety in the geographical 
formation of our Fatherland. 

The great contrast between highland and lowland is what 
especially distinguishes Germany from other countries. In no 
other section of Europe, as has been well remarked by the dis- 
tinguished authority on the German country, Rutzen, is there 
such a peculiar vertical conformation, in none is there such a 
contrast between the separation and the proximity of two halves, 
one of which is almost flat, while the other is almost wholly 
filled with mountains and plateaus. Russia and Poland together 
consist of a single vast plain of fields, forests and steppes, which 
is only occasionally broken in the interior by a few rows of 
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hills and benches, and is bounded by high mountain ranges only 
at the distant frontier. In France, too, where the formation 
is like that of a chess board, the plain preponderates, although 
there is no lack of mountains; but only one of these ranges, 
that of the Cevennes, is in the interior of the country; the others 
lie on the frontier. In Spain a great plateau preponderates, 
crossed and surrounded by chains of mountains, which leave 
almost no room for wide plains. The Balkan peninsula is filled 
with mighty mountains which reach out in all directions into 
larger and smaller arms, and in that way create a network of 
endless small hills and plains. Likewise in Italy the long chain 
of the Apennines runs through the country, throwing out branches 
to the right and to the left which again branch, and it is only 
in the north that the country broadens out into a fairly large 
plain. The mighty fissured mass of rocks of Scandinavia is 
mountainous in the north as well as in the south, with little 
opportunity for extended plains. Finally England has, it is true, 
in the west more the stamp of a mountainous country than in 
the east, but even the former is mainly a hill country. The com- 
parison of Germany with the other countries of Europe teaches 
us at the same time that in all these there prevails a certain 
natural form of the surface, while in Germany the greatest 
variety exists. We find here a rich alternation of harmoniously 
arranged high mountains, high plateaus, and terraces, with a 
great variety in its rivers; while there are also hill countries 
of all kinds and broad plains. We find here the lowland of the 
Slavic east, the peculiar alternation of hills and rolling plains 
of the British Isles, the surprising variety of the Greek, the 
regularity of the Italian, and the mountainous character of the 
Spanish peninsula. Germany is, therefore, above all other coun- 
tries endowed with the character of Europe in general, which 
does not, like other parts of the earth, contain a definite pre- 
vailing type of its own, but rather a combination of all the 
superficial formations of these in the greatest variety. 

But in order to fully characterize Germany we must add this: 
it is true that it contains something of everything, but every- 
thing in a modest mediocrity. One may concede that without 
ceasing to love the country of one’s home. The Samoyede loves 
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his country covered with ice and rubble upon which he has 
experienced love and pain, upon which he has raised his flock, 
not less—indeed perhaps more—deeply than the Swiss loves his 
beautiful mountains, the Campanian his Valley of the Liris. 
But what Theodore Fontane has said of Brandenburg is still 
true of such strips of land as the German Empire embraces— 
one must have been born there to love it. We lack the perfectly 
beautiful as well as the grandly desolate or terrible in our land- 
scapes. We have nothing of the monotonous infinity of the 
Russian steppes, over which summer and winter alike exercise 
their despotic sway; we have nothing of the majesty of the 
fiords of the Northlands; we have nothing of the sunshine and 
the warm fragrance of France; we have nothing of the full, 
quiet beauty of the blue South. Only where the sea roars, upon 
the endless dunes, and at eventime on the blooming heath is 
there a touch of the grand in our Fatherland. But this is not 
enough to characterize i. 

As is the land so is the atmosphere. All observers of the 
climatic conditions of Germany agree that its climate is dis- 
tinguished for a healthy mediocrity which is equally removed 
from the extremes of the winters of the north or the summers 
of the south—a “middle climate,” to adopt the expression of 
Rutzen, whose peculiarities may not be unknown to the reader. 
It would be of little use to give figures regarding the average 
temperature, precipitation, and things of that kind. What does 
it profit us to know that the average yearly temperature in 
Breslau is 8.3° and in Frankfurt-on-the-Main is 9.7° Celsius, or 
that the mean temperature in Dresden is —0.2° in January and 
18° in July? Let us remember that in Germany it is generally 
colder in the winter than in the summer, that it is colder in the 
north than in the south, and that the extremes of temperature 
are greater, the farther we are from the sea. Figures regard- 
ing the duration of the sunshine are also of little value. Can 
we get any idea from the statement that in Marggrabowa the 
sun shines 1,742 hours in the year, while in Poppelsdorf near 
Bonn it only shines 1,618 hours? There is more meaning to 
the comparative figures. These 1,742 hours are 39 per cent., 
the 1,618 are 36 per cent., of the possible hours of sunshine. 
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Nowhere in Germany does the sun shine half of the time during 
which it stands in the sky. In the greater part of the districts 
it shines only for a third of the time. Thus the world generally 
looks gray to the German, full of clouds and fog. And think 
of the rain which also is distributed over the whole year, with 
the preference, however, for the summer. In July it rains in 
almost all districts of Germany two and three times as much as 
in the winter, spring, or autumn months. 

But it may be objected, what has this to do with the economic 
life of the country? Much more than the first appearance would 
seem to indicate. Landscape and climate are significant in that 
they exercise a controlling influence upon what we may call 
economic energy. 

The rugged climate creates a demand for a larger mass of 
economic goods, and, therefore, the necessity of producing them. 
The Lazzarone, who, covered with rags, suns himself comfort- 
ably upon the pavement of the Chiaia, and whose daily rations 
consist of a handful of chestnuts, an onion, and a melon, is 
much less goaded by the bitter struggle for existence than the 
son of the north, who must provide himself with warm clothing, 
a storm-proof dwelling, and a more concentrated diet. The 
sorrowful thought that man must work, indeed that he has been 
brought into the world for no other purpose, is much more 
difficult to implant in the mind of a careless southerner than in 
that of a hyperborean sorely troubled for his daily bread. But 
it is also much easier for the latter to accustom himself to 
wear the yoke of labor. What can he do for the greater part 
of the year in such a country as Germany unless he works? 
Nature fairly compels him to occupy himself with something. 
While in the laughing south the sun constantly tempts one to 
dolce far niente, the moderate north acts as a stimulant of energy 
by making uninterrupted activity easier. And upon this rests 
a great part of economic success. Extreme cold as well as 
extreme heat create an impediment to steady work which it is 
difficult to overcome. But the climate determines the processes 
of economic life much more immediately by the limits which 
it imposes. It determines, as every one knows, the kind of 
products which agriculture in particular can bring forth, and 
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in that way again determines the volume as well as the quality 
of the food of the people. 

Besides the climate the character of the soil comes into play. 
This is hardly anywhere in Germany of such a character that we 
can say that it is above mediocrity. We have no land adapted 
to wine, vegetables, and fruit extending over whole provinces 
as in France or Italy, but only little scraps of it in the Valley 
of the Rhine and in some parts of southwestern Germany; we 
have no meadow land of great extent with a moist climate to 
furnish an easy support for the raising of cattle, for the fertile 


. lowlands of northwestern Germany with their eighty-one (Ger- 


man) square miles are not to be compared with the corre- 
sponding districts of France or England; we have no endless 
areas of fertile alluvial land capable of producing grain in 
luxuriant quantities like the black earth country of Russia. 
On the other hand, we have a lot of sterile clay and sand country 
of such an extent that-it suffices to bring the natural average 
productivity of German agriculture below that of the greater 
part of the civilized states. This is especially true of that state 
of Germany which covers the greater part of northern Germany, 
the Kingdom of Prussia. The situation of the German Empire 
as a whole may be a little better, but not very much, For 
Prussia we have the conscientious compilations of August Meit- 
zen and his collaborators in the great work on the land and the 
agricultural relations of the Prussian state. According to that 
work in Old Prussia as it was before the conquest of Hannover, 
Hessen-Nassau, and Schleswig-Holstein, the proportion of infer- 
tile land to the whole area was about two-fifths. The unpro- 
ductive clay, sand, and moor lands amounted to about 42.9 
per cent. In the “blessed” Rhineland these were even 46.6 
per cent., almost as much as in the province of Brandenburg, 
where more than half of the area (52.6 per cent.) belonged 
to this category of comparatively poor land. About one-third 
(34.4 per cent.) of the arable land in the Prussian monarchy 
was described as medium land, and only one-fifth was considered 
to be good land. If the whole arable land is divided into eight 
sections according to its net yield, it appears that almost one- 
half (46.1 per cent.) of the cultivated land in the Prussian 
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monarchy of the present day belongs to the two lowest classes, 
that is, to those that yield less than three marks net per morgen, 
and almost three-fourths (73.8 per cent.) belongs to the three 
lowest classes, which yield less than six marks. If we distin- 
guish the various kinds of land of the Prussian state according 
to their geological nature, we find that alluvial land does not 
amount to quite one-tenth of the whole area (7.5 per cent.), 
that less than one-quarter (24.4 per cent.) is made up of moun- 
tains, somewhat more than one-quarter (27.9 per cent.) of 
diluvial hills, while about two-fifths (40.2 per cent.) consists 
of sand plains and moor. Think of it, two-fifths of the whole 
country. 

If in such a poor country the population increases (and we 
shall see that the races which inhabit Germany show great 
fecundity), but two things remain, apart from improving the art 
of agriculture. Either the people must leave their homes and 
colonize foreign countries, as the Germans have done on a large 
scale, or they must use an increasing proportion of the national 
productive powers in such a way that these defects of natural 
endowment shall be, to a certain extent, made good. That can 
be done, however, only by a corresponding development of 
industrial activity, by which the products of the land which are 
lacking are either dispensed with or drawn from other countries. 
Generally we think only of the latter alternative, and as a rule 
in the form of an exchange of commodities. The phrase has 
been used: Germany must export either men or merchandise. 
This is too narrow a view. A country can, in the beginning, 
draw products from foreign countries without sending its goods 
in return, if it can make these countries tributary to itself. This 
is done in modern times mainly by means of credits. But a 
country can also make good its lack of natural fertility, in part 
at least, by supplying its wants without appealing to the gener- 
osity of nature as shown in the production of plants. How that 
can be done by a corresponding development of the technical 
arts will be shown later. In the meantime I will explain what 
I mean by a few examples. If, in the place of horse railroads, 
I introduce electric roads, I save horses. I can, therefore, use 
the land that has been devoted to their breeding and support 
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in another way, such as in the production of food stuffs. The 
same is true if I build iron ships in the place of wooden, if I 
use for the production of dye stuffs tar instead of plants, etc. 

The question now arises: Is Germany by nature favorably 
situated to carry out its development in the direction indicated ? 
For instance, by throwing the weight of its productive activity 
into the industrial domain. The answer must be favorable. 
Nature, which has endowed it so sparingly with the gifts of 
soil and climate, has substituted for these a series of advantages 
of another kind, which are able to give it, both in the present 
and in the immediate future, a rich compensation for the poverty 
of its land. It can do this as long as the industrial arts are 
based upon the use of coal and iron, that is, in a period in which 
steam is the favorite motive power and iron the most practicable 
building material. In this period, which has been running 
for about half a century, the height of Germany’s industrial 
development is reached, which will come to an end if electricity 
shall take as commanding a place as does now steam, and, there- 
fore, those countries come to the front of the world’s stage which 
have the greatest and the strongest natural water power, such 
as Sweden. But that question has not yet come up. Our age 
is the age of coal and iron, and it is, at any rate, this period 
of German life that we are reviewing. For this period Germany 
can claim natural advantages as against other countries. I 
mean especially the rich treasures of coal and iron ores which 
the German country contains, and from which a flood of wealth 
has been poured over us in the last generation. I shall not 
weary the reader with a detailed enumeration and description 
of the various deposits. He needs only know that the most 
important coal regions of Germany are the following: 

(1) That of Upper Silesia, noted for the thickness of its 
strata, amounting sometimes to fifteen meters, which lie near 
together and are very rich. 

(2) The Rhenish-Westphalian region, which has thus far been 
the most productive; it supplies about half of the coal produced 
in Germany. 

(3) The region of the Saar. 
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The other deposits are considerably less important. But coal 
is also found in the neighborhood of Aix la Chapelle, in the 
Kingdom of Saxony, in the Waldenburger mountains, and in 
some other regions. I need not explain why this natural geo- 
logical formation, which is found in several parts of Germany, 
must be of immense advantage for the development of Ger- 
many. It is not only that coal and iron are produced. They 
are obtained cheaper than in a country like Italy, which must 
draw these important materials of modern industry at great 
expense from a distance. 

We see, therefore, in the coal and iron beds of Germany the 
reason why German economic activity has taken such a decidedly 
industrial turn during the second half of the century. We also 
see in this a reason for the intensity of its capitalistic develop- 
ment, for the mining industries are the real creators of modern 
capitalism, which draws from them its greatest power. For 
a country that develops its industry either not at all or feebly 
will proceed, on the whole, more slowly upon the way of capital- 
ism. But Germany’s soil is rich in other minerals than coal 
and iron, on which precisely in the nineteenth century many 
important processes have been built up. Thus in 1852 the 
discovery of clay marl beds on either side of the Oder fur- 
nished a material well suited to the making of Portland cement, 
which now supports 140 cement factories with a yearly produc- 
tion of 30,000,000 barrels. No less important are the numerous 
deposits of potash-salts at Stassfurt. 

But the treasures hidden in the bowels of the earth are not 
the only things through which nature determines the qualifi- 
cations of a country for industrialism. No less important is 
another side of its natural formation, which we may call by 
the general term, its viability. For it is evident that the develop- 
ment of industry has, as its necessary condition, first a mechanical, 
then a territorial and a national differentiation of industrial life. 
We now ask: What has nature done for Germany in this 
respect ? 

The answer will be different according as we think of a terri- 
torial or a national differentiation of labor. The conditions for 
the former are found in a high degree in Germany. Especially 














































since the introduction of steam power, which in commerce takes 
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the form of railroads, Germany has become, particularly in the 
north, where the land is generally flat, the model of a well 
equipped commercial region. The fact that, during the past 
generation, the center of gravity of German economic life has 
moved from the south more and more to the north is explained 
to a large extent by the ideal accessibility of the latter region. 
But the natural means of communication, especially the rivers, 
are also by no means unfavorably disposed in Germany, and 
can easily be developed by artificial connections to an ideal 
system. 

Compared with Italy, France, and England, Germany is 
especially endowed by nature to be an inland country. The 
small development of its coast line indicates the same thing. 
This fact, in connection with the formation of the coast, which 
is so unfavorable to navigation, on account of the existence of 
a double coast and the paucity of good harbors, makes Ger- 
many especially unfitted for transmarine commerce. On the 
other hand, Germany seems destined by nature to an inland 
trade with the other European states. Germany’s future lies 
on the land. It has been called, not without justification, the 
Middle Kingdom, for indeed it is geographically almost the 
heart of the European map, the natural path through which all 
streams of commodities and men must pass to the different 
countries. Whether you draw a line from Stockholm to Rome, 
or from London to Constantinople, or from St. Petersburg to 
Paris or Madrid, all traverse the German Empire, which is 
again distinguished by mediocrity, to use the word in a less 
derogatory sense. 

Therefore the interior viability well compensates for the inac- 
cessibility of its coast, though this latter, as we well know, has 
not been able in our time to hinder the development of an active 
trade by sea. This consideration should, I think, convince us 
of the following fact: the natural conditions of a country can 
determine its economy only to a limited extent. There are 
other more important factors which must be considered as the 
really determining ones. Is it not indeed surprising that so 
powerful a state has arisen in such a forlorn country as is our 
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dear home in spite of the few deposits of coal, iron, and potash; 
a state whose position in the council of nations is respected, 
whose expansion in wealth has been envied during the past 
generation? Is it not wonderful that, in the midst of this sand 
desert, of which we have already given several samples, a city 
should arise which, while it cannot equal the older cities of 
Europe in beauty and culture, is yet beginning to rival them 
in wealth and activity. It is impressive to see such greatness 
grow from such imperfect nature. As a symbol of this new 
powerful Germany and its development, I should like to take 
the well-known poster which Siitterlin designed for the Indus- 
trial Exhibition held in Berlin in 1896, the muscular giant fist 
arising from the desert and swinging a titanic hammer to the 
skies. It is the hand of man which has, as it were, created a 
great empire out of nothing. We should add, the hand guided 
by human intelligence. That leads us to the question: What 
are the peculiarities of the people who inhabit Germany, and 
how far have their ethnical endowments had a determining 
influence upon the course of its economic life in the nineteenth 
century? In speaking of this I must develop certain thoughts 
which I have merely hinted at in this chapter. I refer to the 
connection which exists between the nature of a country and the 
character of its people. 
WERNER SOMBART. 
Breslau. 
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THE PRICE OF SILVER. 


LTOGETHER unusual causes have brought about the 
further decline since 1893 in the gold price of silver, and 
produced the marked instability that to an ever increasing degree 
characterizes that price. Their true nature may hardly be said, 
in spite of the prominence and pressing interest of the subject, 
to have yet been correctly appraised. Although the historical 
facts are become by this time well worn from repetition, yet in 
order to arrive at a properly codrdinated view of the field of 
cause and effect, it is necessary to go back and examine the 
statistics of both of the precious metals since the middle of the 
century. It will also be advisable to study with some care the 
nature of the existing demand for silver, and the prevailing con- 
ditions under which silver mining is carried on in the main 
regions of supply. 

Several factors combine, as will be shown by this analysis, to 
make the price of silver depend upon the unstable equilibrium of 
forces whose balance is exceedingly delicate. More than this, it 
will become clearly evident, as the analysis proceeds, that with 
the year 1893 the white metal, whether it be viewed from the 
standpoint of demand, or of supply, or of its relations to gold in 
other and subtler directions, experienced a radical revolution in 
status. Since that date the price has stood upon a peculiar basis, 
subject to controlling influences of a different character from 
those that prevailed up to that time, and quite unlike those obtain- 
ing in the case of any other of the world’s great staple products. 
This peculiar basis will determine, so far as can now be foreseen, 
the entire future history of silver. At the present moment a 
proper appreciation of its abnormal nature is essential to an intel- 
ligent consideration of the important problem of reharmonizing 
the gold-standard currencies of the world with the silver standard 
currencies. The rational solution of that problem, upon which 
the attention of several nations is now centered, depends mainly 
upon accurate knowledge of the extent and character of the 
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underlying opposition, inherent in the new conditions governing 
the gold price of silver, that must be overcome by the proposed 
remedial measures. 

The modern history of the precious metals may fairly be said 
to begin with the discovery of gold in California and in Australia. 
The mining fever, prevalent before that epoch among Mexicans, 
South Americans, and Spaniards, and of sporadic occurrence 
among the other nations, then for the first time poured its fierce 
contagion into the veins of an energetic and practical race. 
There have followed from that event two results. One is the 
development of the science of finding the ore and extracting the 
metals; the other is the application of that science, and of the 
immense energy of the race, to the search for gold and silver in 
all quarters of the globe, to the rational, systematic exploitation 
of mines, to the bettering of the ways of transportation, and to 
the cheapening of the actual costs of metallurgy. From this 
twofold evolution a great increase has taken place in the produc- 
tion of both gold and silver. Over 70 per cent. of the total 
yield of lode and placer since the date of the discovery of 
America consists of gold brought to the light since 1850. 
Nearly 50 per cent. of the known output of the world’s silver 
mines for the same four hundred years has, in like manner, been 
produced since the time of the California gold craze. 

By chance or, perhaps, by consequence, the unrest of the 
Anglo-Saxon was aroused to the pursuit of this latent treasure 
just at the hour when the ripening of the age of steam challenged 
civilization to go forth and make the new conquest of nature. 
That unrest and the heroic struggle for a higher existence that 
it presaged and that the use of steam made possible, were, accord- 
ingly, the first cause of the demonetization of silver, its depre- 
ciation, and the severing of monetary harmony between the gold- 
standard and the silver-standard nations. 

Although the exciting element was originally gold, the major 
part of the attention of the adventurers and prospectors engaged 
in Argonautic search turned, before many years, to silver. The 
alluring placers, where practically the only skill needed was that 
required to find the nuggets and flakes of pure metal, could not 
last forever. Turning, therefore, from the alluvial sands to the 
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rocks from which those sands had come, the miners speedily 
found abundant evidences of silver. The Comstock spurred 
them into eager frenzy as they toiled. Argentiferous ore rich 
enough to be valuable must show, from the very nature of the 
case, signs of heavy “mineralization,” quite palpable to men of 
the most moderate experience. With gold ore, on the contrary, 
the actual presence of minute, but still valuable, quantities of the 
sought-for metal is often hard to determine without the facilities 
of the assay office. Not unnaturally, therefore, the rough pion- 
eers of the new mining were attracted by the simpler and easier 
conditions surrounding the search for silver rather than by the 
harder requirements of gold. To such an extent was this wue 
that, having found silver ore, they often neglected to have it 
assayed for gold; a circumstance that redounded to the illicit 
advantage of the early smelters, and that accounts in part for 
the transformation of many a silver-bearing mine into a gold- 
bearing one after the disillusionment of 1893. The emphasis 
of the middle period of this modern mining was laid, most 
decidedly, upon silver. 

The ten years from 1850 to 1860 brought an appreciable, 
though by no means extraordinary, increase in the production of 
silver. The rate of output was substantially the same as it 
had been three-quarters of a century earlier, and, indeed, had 
shown no startling changes for many years. About 1860 silver 
mining entered upon a great era of expansion that lasted until 
1893. Each decade during this period showed an increase of 
from 50 to go per cent. over the achievement of the preceding 
ten years. Beginning with an annual production of thirty 
million ounces, silver mounted by leaps and strides until, at the 
end of thirteen years, in 1873, the figure stood at 63,267,187 
ounces. In 1883 the amount was 89,175,023 ounces. Ten years 
later, at the end of the period of expansion, the enormous total 
of 165,472,621 fine ounces was disgorged upon a broken market. 
Considering the historic associations of silver as a money metal, 
this sudden tale of advance is most remarkable. That a com- 
modity which has served as standard of value from the first 
beginnings of civilization, and which has been the object of 
search everywhere for thousands of years, should exhibit a six- 
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fold increase in its production within the span of forty years, 
is ample illustration of the power of the new elements in the 
sphere of mining. Furthermore, this expansion took place in 
the face of a serious falling off in the gold price of silver. In 
1859 the London price was 621/,, pence per standard ounce. 
By 1873 the year’s average was already nearly 3 pence lower. 
With the general abandonment, and lapse, of bimetallism, the 
price slipped away to lower and lower depths, until, by the begin- 
ning of 1893, in spite of the bolstering given by the Bland and 
Sherman laws, it stood at 38 pence. Since 1860 silver had 
gained 450 per cent. in volume of output and had lost 4o per cent. 
in price. 

The course of gold production, on the other hand, showed 
no symptoms of rapid expansion. After the sudden upward 
jump caused by the California discoveries, which had raised the 
world’s output to a rate eight times the previous maximum 
figure, the supply held fairly steady for twenty years at about 
$130,000,000 per annum. It sagged slowly then to $100,000,000 
during the early eighties. It was not until 1891 that the average 
production of the period 1850-1860 was again attained, after 
which there was an increase to $157,000,000 in 1893 by way 
of premonition of the tidal wave to follow. For the period 
1850-1893, taken as a whole, the annual output of gold was 
$120,000,000, and the variations from this figure that may be 
charged against individual years are comparatively unimportant. 
The metal in which the price of silver is measured possessed 
great uniformity of supply throughout the forty years preced- 
ing 1893. 

In 1893 was inaugurated a new era for the production of 
the white metal. The blows which that year struck at its pres- 
tige carried home. The sudden fall from the level of 39 pence 
per ounce to that of 29 pence, induced by the repeal of the 
Sherman law and the closing of the mints of India, was too 
great a loss to be withstood undismayed by the cohorts of silver. 
In the hitherto prosperous silver strongholds of the West, mines 
were now suddenly abandoned and populous mining camps given 
up to desolation. Discouragement fell like a blight upon those 
who had until then followed, almost fanatically, the trail of the 
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argent goddess. It wrenched their hearts then, and rankles still, 
but miners turned of necessity to the search for gold. For 
reasons to be more fully developed later, the falling off in 
net output of silver after this crisis does not begin to represent 
adequately the force of the calamity that had been experienced. 
Suffice it to say that, in place of increasing at the rate of 
11,000,000 ounces a year, as had been the case during the pre- 
ceding five years, the world’s production of silver now stopped 
short at the 165,000,000 ounces of 1893, gaining less than two 
million ounces in the next ten years. The onward exploitation 
of silver, in the gold-standard countries at least, was a thing 
of the past. The white metal passed definitely with 1893 tiom 
the period of expanding production, and entered upon a station- 
ary epoch of practically uniform output. 

That same year may be taken as ushering in the beginning 
of a still more noteworthy epoch in the production of gold. 
Reversing the coursé of silver, that metal passed at this point 
from its own stationary era, and entered upon a period of tre- 
mendous expansion. The cause of this surprising increase in 
gold production is, no doubt, to be sought partly in the natural 
growth and development of gold mining per se; for gold, in 
spite of silver, had always kept a fair share of votaries. But, 
laying aside all question of advance of knowledge and of dis- 
covery of new districts, a very large part of the impetus to the 
production of gold at this juncture is to be ascribed without 
hesitation to the simple fact that men’s minds were all at once 
turned towards it to an unprecedented extent. The pursuit of 
silver no longer engaged those enterprising spirits who spy out 
the secret hoards of Nature. Therefore the entire force of the 
mining fever concentrated itself henceforward upon the one 
metal, where before it had been occupied with the two. Miners 
sought gold, not crudely, as in the old days, but with skill and 
experience, and gold they found. The figures are striking. By 
1896 the $200,000,000 mark had been passed. By 1899 the 
$300,000,000 level had been attained. The war in the Transvaal 
then demoralized the great gold fields of the Rand. There was 
a temporary elimination of one of the main sources of supply. 
For the rest of the world, however, the march of the increase 
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was not stayed. The $300,000,000 rate was reached again in 
1902. In 1904, the South African gold fields having recovered 
their normal activity, the output was $350,000,000. Already 
in the decade since 1893 an amount of gold equal to one-half 
of the present coined stock of the entire world has been extracted 
from the ground. Twenty-five per cent. of the total recorded 
production since 1492 has come forth in these ten short years. 
Gold has certainly entered upon an era of tremendous expansion, 
whose momentum can hardly be expected to moderate until 
rising prices bear evidence of a depreciation of the yellow metal 
sufficient, like the fall in silver in 1893, to dampen the ardor of 
its acolytes. 

To summarize the whole situation, therefore, from 1860 to 
1893 the production of silver was increasing rapidly, while that 
of gold was stationary. During this period the price of silver 
fell, as was to be expected, if only from the course of the pro- 
duction itself. By a sharp transition the production of silver 
became stationary after 1893, while gold all at once began to 
increase. Other things being equal, it would not unnaturally be 
expected that the gold price of silver should cease from its 
descent at the critical point of this transition, and soon display 
an emphatic rise. 

For the four years next following 1893 the price of silver 
on the London market averaged 2914 pence per ounce. The 
next succeeding period of four years exhibited an average price 
of 277/,, pence. During the two years 1902 and 1903, the 
average was a fraction above 24 pence. Although during 1904 
the price, showing a small recovery, averaged 2634 pence, the 
gold equivalent of the unit of silver certainly has kept on 
decreasing as before throughout the decade in question. The 
only change that may be confidently asserted to have taken place 
lies in the direction of greater instability of price, rather than 
in that of a definite check to the decline. Silver fell suddenly 
to 21''/,, pence per ounce in November, 1902. It rose tem- 
porarily to 28% pence in October, 1903. The price has been 
known to vary I and 2 per cent. in a day. It flutters sensitively 
without showing the expected sign of a strong upward trend. 
This condition, well defined, does not conform to the altered 
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relations in the rate of supply of gold and silver, and its cause 
must, accordingly, be sought elsewhere. 

It has been a subject of controversy how much effect the 
various demonetizations of silver have had upon the price 
through their influence upon the quantity of the demand. No 
doubt the consumption of silver for monetary purposes among 
what are now the gold-standard nations would have increased 
to much larger proportions than it actually possesses if free 
coinage had continued. But there was no posititive curtailment 
of demand from this source. On the contrary, monetary con- 
sumption has displayed a certain degree of increase since the 
advent of the limping standard. On account of the misleading 
nature of the older statistics showing merely the rate of coinage, 
that perforce overlook the private melting down of coin, and 
do not consider the amount of recoinage, or of governmental 
sales, as bullion, of coin withdrawn from circulation, it has 
seemed better to show this increase statically, by giving the 
following table of stocks of silver coin among the principal 
nations in 1873 and in 1903: 

1873.! 1903.7 
United States $673,300,000 
Great Britain 116,800,000 
419,800,000 
Germany 207,500,000 
104,600,000 
37,700,000 
Belgium 25,600,000 
Netherlands 56,600,000 
81,100,000 
Australasia 6,100,000 
Denmark 5,900,000 
Sweden 7,000,000 
, , 3,500,000 


$1,057,685,000 $1,745,500,000 


Not only has the natural loss in the old silver coinage been 
continuously replenished among the gold-standard nations, but 
there has been a distinct addition to the bulk of that coinage 
amounting by the present day to nearly 75 per cent. of the 


* Director of the Mint, 1808. 
* Commission on International Exchange, 1904. 
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antecedent volume. The fact that India and Japan, the two 
other important nations that have lately abandoned the unlimited 
coinage of silver, are not represented in the table will not alter 
the general complexion of the result. 

As for the nations that still adhere to the unlimited coinage 
of silver, their consumption of the metal for monetary pur- 
poses has been, undoubtedly, somewhat larger than it would 
have been at the old parity of 15% or 16 to 1. The breaking 
down of the gold price of silver gave those nations a depre- 
ciated currency as expressed in terms of gold. If there had 
been no economic friction in the way, the adjustments of inter- 
national trade would have operated promptly to create generally 
higher prices in the silver-standard countries, with a corre- 
sponding lowering of prices in the gold-standard half of the 
world, and we should have witnessed, by way of consequence, 
a tremendous flow of silver to those countries. China and 
India would have swelled their circulations to a degree nearly 
commensurate to the depreciation (in terms of gold) of their 
currency. The price of silver would then have stayed in its 
swift descent: violent fluctuations would have been absent: 
the drawing apart of the two metals would have been gradual 
and steady. It would also have been the case that the gold- 
standard lands would have been enriched by the enormous 
importations of useful commodities from the silver-standard 
nations, while the latter would have had to expend a serious 
proportion of their energy in merely buying silver for monetary 
purposes. 

The economic friction that opposed this consummation was, 
however, of the most stubborn character, particularly on the 
side of the silver-using nations. In those countries, as it 
happens, the spread of concrete information from man to man, 
and from one class of society to another, is slow to the extreme. 
The outlook of the individual hardly reaches beyond his own 
immediate environment. Wages are fixed by tradition, except 
where they have been disturbed by some local cause. Prices 
are established customarily in sole consideration of local con- 
ditions. There are few facilities of cheap transportation and 
of general communication to link together the isolated districts 
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by quick bonds of commerce. For these reasons the raising of 
prices in the silver-standard countries took place in fringes along 
coasts, rivers and railroads, and there, for the most part, it 
stopped. It affected special commodities and particular occupa- 
tions. A great body of prices in the interior of those countries 
remained impervious to the influences of international trade. 
The raising of the general price level, while it may not, perhaps, 
be absolutely denied, was very slow and very slight. 

Such raising of prices as there was, and the aggregate is 
in the absolute by no means inconsiderable, necessitated certain 
additions to the currency, which were brought about almost 
imperceptibly through the ordinary mechanism of international 
trade. To whatever extent the depreciation of silver has in 
this way been effectually brought home to the silver-standard 
nations, they and their products have been levied on for the 
purchase of otherwise unnecessary monetary supplies of that 
metal. They also lost the gold that they may have had in 
circulation in former years, and were obliged to replace it with 
silver. There are really no statistics that will indicate the rela- 
tive consumption of silver for monetary purposes in the silver- 
using countries before and after the beginning of the decline in 
the gold price, but it is evident that there must have been a not 
inconsiderable increase as silver fell. 

For gold-standard countries and silver-standard countries 
taken together the recorded net coinage consumption of silver 
from 1890 to IgoI was at the rate of about 95,000,000 ounces 
per year. This rate is equivalent to three times the best rate 
of production as late as 1860, and is one and one-half times 
the world’s total output in 1873. Aside from the especial pur- 
chases of the Sherman Act there seems to have been no irregu- 
larity in the increase of the world’s monetary consumption of 
silver to this high-water mark, nor does there appear to have 
been, on the whole, any pronounced falling off since 1893. 
There is considerable variation in the coinage purchases from 
one year to another, which is responsible, beyond a doubt, for 
part of the fluctuations in price. But the fall in that price, 
either before or since 1893, has not been due primarily to an 
actual lessening of the quantity consumed by the mints. 
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Until 1893 the increase in production surpassed in its rapidity 
the increase in coinage consumption. Since 1893 the two ele- 
ments have been nearly stationary, the coinage consumption 
taking year by year about three-fifths of the supply. 

The balance of the consumption, two-fifths of the whole, is 
made up of the consumption of the world in the arts and of 
the use of silver ingots for monetary purposes in China. British 
India has absorbed, for ornamental and industrial purposes, an 
average Of 24,000,000 ounces per year since 1893. The lean 
years of famine cut down the amount very materially during 
the latter half of the period. As for China, there are no sta- 
tistics that amount to anything, although it is known that the 
payment of the indemnity for the Boxer uprising temporarily 
annulled the absorptive power of the Empire. The industrial 
consumption for the rest of the world shows signs of rapid 
increase since 1893, amounting three years ago, according to 
the estimate of the Director of the United States Mint, to some 
44,000,000 ounces a year as against an average consumption of 
28,000,000 ounces for the period of 1890 to 1901. The report 
of the International Exchange Commission quotes the opinion 
of silver dealers on both sides of the Atlantic to the effect that 
the rate has more than doubled during the past ten years. 

Examination of the statistics, imperfect as they necessarily 
are, shows that the vagaries of the price of silver since 1893 are, 
on the whole, not to be accounted for by considerable alterations 
in the quantity of either demand or supply. Experience of the 
actual events of the market indicates the same thing. There 
are in the monetary systems of China, the Straits Settlements, 
Siam, Mexico, and the smaller silver-standard countries, accord- 
ing to the rough estimates that must stand in place of correct 
statistics, about 1,000,000,000 ounces of silver held at the natural 
bullion value. In plate and ornament there must be in the 
whole world hundreds of millions of ounces in addition, to which 
no artificial value has been given. In the face of a steady 
production and consumption of some 170,000,000 ounces a year 
the gold price of this huge volume of silver was raised nearly 
20 per cent. in a little more than two months in the spring of 
1903 on the sentimental strength, apparently, of an unusual 
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ounces for the currency of the Philippines. The silver dealers 
pay attention to the future so far as the uncertainties of the 
metal permit, and at first sight the price effect here seems, in view 
of that fact, absolutely disproportionate to the moving cause. 
The same phenomenon in a reverse direction was witnessed when 
it was known that China would be forced virtually to sell silver 
in order to pay the indemnity, although in that case the moving 
cause loomed somewhat larger to the vision. It has been a 
part of the regular history of silver that the monsoon of India, 
according to the propitiousness of its season, would blow the 
price up or down as it might indicate an increase or a decrease 
in the purchasing power of the people of that over-crowded 
land. The present war in Manchuria caused a marked harden- 
ing in the price of silver in its first days, and, with the fall buying 
by India as an auxiliary factor, still suffices to maintain a 
quotation materially higher than the average of the last two 
years. For a commodity that is imperishable, of which there 
are immense visible supplies, that knows no season either in its 
production or in its consumption, and whose value lies almost 
altogether in the esteem in which it is held, instead of being 
imparted to it by its utility in a sequence of industrial pro- 
cesses, silver certainly exhibits a most remarkable frequency and 
violence of fluctuation of price. 

Since the sensitive state of the market is not to be adequately 
explained by reference to quantitative changes in demand or 
supply, it is evident that there must be something unusual in 
the quality of one or both of these factors that exerts, and has 
continuously exercised, a powerful influence over the fluctuations 
of price, as well as over the more recent depreciation itself. 

Until 1893 there were many mines even in the gold-standard 
countries that were operated purely for the sake of the silver 
they contained. A few of unusually rich ore still continue to 
be so worked. Almost all of the yield of silver, however, that 
gold-standard countries are responsible for to-day is silver that 
is found in conjunction with gold, copper or lead. Again 
quoting from the report of the International Exchange Com- 
mission, “of the 170,000,000 ounces . . . annual produc- 




















tion, about 130,000,000 ounces are produced as a by-product 
in connection with other ores. Only some forty million 
ounces come from pure silver mines.” It is understood that 
twenty-five million ounces out of this forty million come from 
Mexico, leaving a meagre fifteen million ounces for the rest of 
the world. There was, of course, a large amount of the silver 
production prior to 1873 that was subordinate in this same way 
to the production of other metals, but it by no means reached 
the present proportions. Without pretending to subscribe abso- 
lutely to the accuracy of the estimate, or to define precisely the 
line of demarcation between by-product and direct product, it 
is evident that there is here an indication of a vital change in the 
character of the world’s silver supply. 

What happened in 1893, therefore, among the gold-standard 
silver-producing nations was simply the squeezing out of exist- 
ence of that part of the silver mining where the silver itself 
was looked to to pay the operating expenses. That part of the 
silver production that continued was from mines where the 
presence of other revenue-yielding metals made the income of 
the property insensible, to a greater or less degree, to the price 
received for the silver taken singly. The production of silver 
for the rest of the world outside of Mexico, which roughly 
covers the gold-standard production, fell off from 122,000,000 
ounces in 1893 to 103,000,000 ounces in 1904. The balance 
that is left is almost altogether assisted, if not carried along 
outright, by its intimate association in the metaliferous veins 
with gold, copper, lead, or zinc. 

Among the silver-standard nations, Mexico is the only 
silver producer of magnitude. Her production increased from 
43,410,094 ounces in 1893 to 72,000,000 in 1904. Silver mining 
in Mexico is still on the old basis that prevailed elsewhere until 
1893, so far as the mining of silver for its own sake is con- 
cerned. Part of the increase since 1893 may, to be sure, be 
ascribed to the establishment of smelters and the introduction 
of machinery. But the fact stands out quite plainly that the 
search for silver in Mexico still continues with practically 
unabated intensity. The reason lies in the maintenance of the 
silver standard by that country, and in the economic inertia, or 
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friction, that keeps the cost in silver of labor, supplies, and even 
freights, independent to a high degree of the gold level of the 
currency, or of the gold price of the silver product that is sold 
in the markets of the world. If it were not for the fact that 
smelter charges, the machinery and steel, the giant powder and 
the salaries of imported engineers, as well as coal where that 
is used, represent expenditures that must be calculated on a 
gold basis, the mine operator in Mexico would be practically 
impervious to the influence of the gold price of silver. As it 
is he is well removed from immediate or close dependence on 
that price. This is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that the 
bulk of the capital invested in the silver mines of Mexico has 
been sent down there since 1893 by investors living under the 
gold standard, who are not affected in their choice by sentiment 
or by failure to appreciate the true relations of gold and silver. 
The silver production of Mexico, like the silver production of 
the gold-standard countries, although for another reason, is by 
no manner of means sensitively responsive to the gold price of 


the metal. 
Passing now from production to consumption, a similar 


notable insensibility to price is to be perceived. The gold- 
standard countries, whose currency needs have since 1893 
accounted for from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 ounces annually, 
can not afford to pay much attention in their purchases to the 
price of silver. Whatever that price may be, the governments 
profit by a seigniorage of from about 60 per cent. in the case of 
most of them, down to 10 or 20 per cent. in the case of Japan, the 
Philippines and Peru. For these governments to give heed to 
the prospects of the silver market rather than to the currency 
requirements of the hour, would be mere idle indulgence in the 
spirit of speculation. 

Thé currency of the silver-standard countries, on account of 
the resisting power of the old order in those nations, has, as 
previously noted, not yet exhibited the responsiveness to the gold 
price of silver that it theoretically should have shown. The 
actual statistics fail to show that a lower rate of exchange has 
stimulated exports from China and India at the expense of 
imports. In Mexico, owing perhaps to the habit of an improvi- 
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dent people of spending on imported luxuries whatever they 
get for exported raw materials, the imports and exports appear 
to keep close company in their ups and downs. No doubt 
forces tending toward a new equilibrium are set in motion 
whenever the international exchange rate undergoes alteration, 
but they are slow and deep. As yet, after the forty years of 
falling silver, the currency of the silver-standard countries, so 
far from showing signs of inflation, as is sometimes inferred, 
or even of a moderately adequate reaction in volume to make 
up for its loss in gold value, is decidedly scarce. Measured in 
gold, Mexico has $5.00 per capita circulation, China $1.00, and 
the Straits Settlements $3.00, according to estimate. India, 
whose change to the gold standard is comparatively recent, has 
$2.00 per capita. If there is any real tendency, outside of that 
furnished by mere temporary speculation in the money itself, 
for the demand for silver for these currencies to show increase 
or decrease in accordance with the immediate course of the 
silver market, it can not be ascertained. As for the permanent 
increase in demand due to the fall in silver, that, as already 
explained, has been slow and slight. 

For the same reason, namely, that the divorce between the 
price levels of gold-standard and silver-standard countries has 
been so complete, the absorption of silver into China for indus- 
trial or hoarding purposes has almost no relation to the gold 
price. 

The industrial and ornamental consumption for the gold- 
standard countries, including India, is dependent upon the gold 
price, but more particularly so outside of India. That is one 
reason why, with the extreme fall of silver, the consumption 
in the arts has developed such a tendency to increase. 

On the whole, the most of the demand for silver is not related 
to the price to anything like the degree usual among the world’s 
great staple commodities. In this respect the demand for 
silver partakes of the same singular quality that characterizes, 
most significantly, the supply. 

If, assuming it to be possible for the sake of demonstration, 
the demand for, and the supply of, silver were absolutely unre- 
lated to the price of the metal, having their quantity determined 
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in its entirety by other agencies, the consequence upon the price 
itself would be most extraordinary. According as either the 
demand or the supply showed the slightest excess of quantity 
over its opposite partner, the price of silver would be zero or 
it would be infinity. Once set at either level, nothing would 
bring the price down or carry it up except a chance reversal of 
direction of the disparity between the supply and the demand. 
Under the conditions the price of silver would know no resting 
place between the two limits, and its shuttle-like motion from 
one to the other extreme might be caused by a preponderance 
of a single ounce, now on the side of demand, now on that of 
supply. 

In the actual circumstances this rigid mechanism must be, 
of course, considerably modified. No part of the production 
or consumption of silver would be found to be absolutely unre- 
sponsive to infinite changes in the gold price. A small part 
of both, like a living margin, is responsive to changes in price 
in the same manner and fo the same degree as in the case of 
ordinary commercial commodities. The bulk, however, of either 
is partially, or completely, deaf to the cries that the market 
ordinarily utters. As a consequence, under the conditions that 
have prevailed since 1893, the movements of price have been 
controlled by the small margin of supply and demand that 
answers the state of the market, and not by the relations of 
the more massive, but inert, substrata. The hypothesis set up 
for purposes of illustration covers the case exactly when properly 
softened down, except that it does not show the influence of a 
few million ounces of undesired supply in exerting a constant 
and progressive pressure towards lower and still lower prices. 
With more normal commodities such a slight excess tends to 
eliminate itself quickly because of reaction induced by the price 
itself. With silver, except as the small margin upon which 
the whole weight of the price falls may be able to control it, 
the excess tends to continue its existence indefinitely, and to 
go right on depressing the price. The same thing, mutatis 
mutandis, could be said of an excess of demand. 

The further fall in the price of silver since 1893 has accord- 
ingly been produced by comparatively small forces. The intense 
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variations in the price are caused by influences of a minor 
character. Conversely, the quantity of production and consump- 
tion of silver continues very steady and uniform in the face of 
the serious fluctuations in price, and is likely to keep on doing 
so for an indefinite period to come. A part of these considera- 
tions, though in less degree, applies to the course of the price 
of silver before 1893. 

This general theorem of the price of silver being established, 
it remains to give its practical application. 

The price of silver in the near future may turn and rise to 
an average level considerably above that of the present time; 
it may drop to still unexplored depths. An alteration in the 
delicate equilibrium of the silver market of sufficient scope to 
have a pronounced effect on the price would still be so small 
that it might arise from any one of a hundred insignificant 
sources, and its advent may not be forecast. It may also be 
postulated that the price of silver, if left to its natural self, will 
continue to fluctuate erratically until such time as the con- 
sumption in the arts may have grown large enough to ballast 
the market. 

If the attempt were now to be made to put an artificial control 
upon the price of silver, the desired result could be attained 
with an infinitely smaller expenditure of force than would have 
been necessary under the old bimetallism, or before 1893, or than 
would be required in fixing the price of any other commodity 
of similar magnitude. If, on the other hand, an attack should 
be made on that price by further monetary restrictions for 
example, or by the wider spread of a bounty-fed production 
such as the mines of Mexico have virtually enjoyed hitherto, 
the collapse of the market might be serious and lasting. 

The first serious appreciation of the fact that the price of 
silver may now be more amenable to control than formerly, is 
revealed in the work of the International Commissions of last 
year, particularly in the considerations adduced by the Mexican 
Commission. As a preliminary to the gold-standardization of 
the currency of China, and of the other silver nations, it was 
urged that greater regularity in the coinage purchases of silver 
by the gold-standard nations would in itself go far towards 
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giving silver a stable gold price, whereupon the transition to 
a gold standard could be so much the more easily accomplished 
by the nations desiring it, especially as it is to their interest to 
keep to the utmost possible degree their existing stores of silver. 
While the theory of the advantages to be derived from this 
procedure met with gratifying acceptance, each of the nations 
consulted saw grave reasons why it should not, itself, participate 
in the movement. It is evident, therefore, that any practical 
control over the gold price of silver must have its seat in the 
actions of the silver-standard nations that are governmentally 
directly interested. Aside from the pregnant but vague sug- 
gestion that Mexico will, after her own monetary reform, keep 
up the purchase and sale on government account of an amount 
of silver substantially equivalent to her present export coinage 
of pesos, there seems to have been as yet no positive intention 
developed toward the acquirement of any direct control. 

In addition to the abortive project for the control of the price 
of silver by the gold-standard nations, there was brought for- 
ward a wide-reaching plan for the stabilization to a gold level 
of the currencies of the silver countries, and particularly of 
China. It was contended that it would be advantageous for 
the several currencies in question to adopt the same ratio between 
gold and silver in their token coins, namely about 32 to 1, 
and that the advisory assistance of the nations to whom China 
is paying the indemnity was essential to her monetary reform. 
It was thought that strength against instability in the bullion 
value of the new coinage would be imparted by extending the 
area of horizontal resistance to silver fluctuations through 
uniformity of the ratio to be adopted by several nations at 
once. For the reform of China’s currency the gold-exchange 
fund method, sufficiently well-known from its adoption in the 
Philippines, was urgently recommended. 

The scheme, so far as China is concerned, is hardly practicable 
under existing conditions. The suggestion was made that a 
uniform coinage of artificially appreciated token money should 
be gradually introduced in place of the present amorphous con- 
geries of imported or local coins, silver “shoes,” and copper 
cash, which last, by the way, is really the standard money in 
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China to-day, and has a moderately fluctuating exchange rate 
with the various classes of silver. The new currency was to 
creep out from the centers, where its introduction was first 
undertaken, like seepage spreading silently from a reservoir, 
until the old heterogeny had been displaced and China, as a 
whole, stood upon the enlightened basis of a gold standard. 
Supposing the Chineses government to possess the practical 
ability to conceive the details of the working mechanism and 
the enormous strength to compel, among that hide-bound people, 
the carrying out of the design, there are yet formidable diffi- 
culties to be reckoned with. By the slow creeping back of the 
gold-value coins amid a circulation of silver bullion and copper, 
China would experience the confusion and the broken adjust- 
ments of a rapidly fluctuating exchange, not in the comparatively 
unimportant foreign trade, but in the thoroughly vital domestic 
commerce, in the price of every commodity sold across the mov- 
ing frontier of the new currency, in the wage of labor, in the 
return to invested capital, in every operation of finance, and 
in every transaction, whether immediate or covering a long term 
of years, in which valuable objects were exchanged. It may 
well be questioned whether China could afford to pay the cost. 
Bad as her currency is at present, she has at least the copper in 
it to make a continuous basis of reliable exchange value through- 
out the confines of her empire. 

But it is not at all likely that the world will witness the 
spectacle of an artificially appreciated coinage, whose gold value 
depends upon its economic scarcity and its power of redemption, 
creeping back from district to district against the prejudices 
of the impassive Celestials. It would, theoretically at least, 
have a tendency to become redundant from the very beginning, 
and would accordingly do its creeping towards the exchange- 
fund. The Chinese are not favorably disposed toward light- 
weight coins. Even in the Dutch East Indies, where an 
artificially appreciated currency circulates freely, the home- 
returning coolies prefer to take their pay in Mexicans, losing 
by their obstinacy the difference in the exchange value of the 
two moneys. 
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The task proposed is too much for China, and will be, unless 
the adjustment of international relations in the Far East should 
give better organized nations the right to impose harsh and 
arbitrary monetary measures upon that empire. 

It is worth pondering whether, under the conditions newly 
governing the price of silver, it would not, after all, be infinitely 
easier for China to stabilize the silver she now has in circula- 
tion by controlling the gold price of silver in general, rather 
than by creating for herself a new coinage that would be inde- 
pendent of that price, and then forcing it at a premium upon 
her reluctant millions. The one measure is to be carried out 
by the mere following of a financial policy by the Imperial 
Treasury; the other is a question of actual administration, 
hopelessly entangled with the deceit of every venal mandarin, 
and with the ancient prejudices of every contemptible hamlet 
throughout the length and breadth of the Middle Kingdom. 

The modus operandi would be simple enough. Let China 
sell a little silver from time to time when the quotations of that 
metal are at the crest of successive waves. It is obvious that 
by so doing she would not only get some gold, but could prevent 
the price of silver from rising above whatever mark she might 
fix as the offering point of her abundant resources. By going 
a step further and cutting the waves of the silver quotations at, 
or a little below their centers, it is equally evident that China 
could control, within very narrow limits, the gold price of silver in 
the markets of the world, by simply offering to sell silver above 
this point, and to buy it, with the gold she had thus acquired, 
whenever the price fell a little lower. The simplest way by which 
this process could be carried into effect would be for China to 
declare a bimetallism, after she had accumulated a little gold 
to begin with, at a ratio a trifle undervaluing silver as compared 
with the average market quotations of the preliminary period. 
At present, for example, the ratio should be between 36 to I 
and 40 to 1. This bimetallism would hardly break down from 
a tendency to rise on the part of silver, for there are some 
600,000,000 ounces of silver now in circulation in China that 
would have to be drawn out and thrown upon the market first. 
Should silver display a tendency to fall below its parity in a 
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seriously disturbing degree, China would simply have to readjust 
the ratio or pass over to the ordinary form of the limping 
standard according to the stage of monetary development she 
might have reached at the time. 

It is realized that a higher value for the silver in circulation 
would be advisable if it could be secured without recourse to 
the always doubtful expedient of endowing the coin with a 
certain proportion of fiat value. That should be out of the 
question in such a poorly administered country as China. After 
all, the great desideratum is the getting of the currency reliably 
stabilized in relation to gold. The exact level does not matter 
so much. 

The quantity of foreign investments in Mexico to which a 
low level of the peso is ruinous, and the weight of the foreign 
debt, make it imperative that that country, on the contrary, 
should adopt a higher value for its new coins. Fortunately the 
government there is so highly organized that this will be quite 
possible. Mexico could not afford to wait for action by China 
before taking up her own monetary reform. 

When Mexico adopts the gold standard at 32 to I, a con- 
summation that is now in process of attainment, it will be most 
interesting to watch the effect of this one measure upon the 
price of silver. If the change has the effect of curtailing, or 
even of stopping, the increase in the output of the Mexican 
silver mines, a material betterment in the price should soon be 
looked for. The mining industry in that country will undoubt- 
edly, in a period of ten or fifteen years, bring in much more 
of real return to the nation, because Mexico refrains now from 
following further her policy of bounty-fed depression of the 
market; a policy much more destructive to prices in the case of 
silver than in the case of any other commodity that could be 
named. If the price thereafter rises materially, China may be 
able to get off from her silver basis, when she is ready to, at 
the same level as Mexico, with mutual advantage to the stability 
of the monetary systems of both countries. 


Morre_t W. GAINES. 
New York. 



































DISFRANCHISEMENT IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


I. 


I. 


EST VIRGINIA was divided in sympathy during the 

Civil War. She furnished thousands of soldiers for 
each army, and had besides a very large number of able-bodied 
men, who stayed at home and secretly aided one side or the 
other. The number of those casting their lot with the Con 
federacy cannot be ascertained, but may be approximately fixed 
at from ten to twelve thousand. The Confederates enlisted 
from the eastern and southern counties, and were absent when 
the State was formed in 1863. Those who had voted for, or 
sympathized with secession, but remained at home, took little, 
if any, part in the formation of the new State. Along the 
Ohio river and the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, Union sentiment 
was strong. About twenty thousand men, coming chiefly from 
the “loyal” region, joined the Federal armies.1. Those who 
remained at home, with the aid of a very few from the counties 
strongly southern in sympathy, formed a State, which naturally 
became divided socially and politically when peace was resumed. 

Before the war had ended it was evident that a struggle 
involving the privileges of franchise and the opportunity to 
participate in many of the ordinary vocations of life, was inevit- 
able. It came, and for six years a large number of the inhabi- 
tants, charged with disloyalty, were disfranchised and otherwise 
disqualified. Persons unable to take the suitor’s, lawyer’s, or 
teacher’s test-oath were prohibited from engaging in the voca- 
tions to which these oaths controlled admission. Wage earners 
were refused pay for their services, and recourse to the courts 
was closed to them because of inability to take the suitor’s test- 
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*The number accredited the State is about thirty-two thousand, but many 
of these came from Ohio and Pennsylvania. There were also many re-enlist- 
ments. (Rader’s “History of the Fifth West Virginia Cavalry”; Sutton’s 
“History of the Second Regiment of West Virginia Cavalry.”) 
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oath. Of all the disabilities, those affecting the ordinary voca- 
tions were most severe. The acts regulating admission to the 
bar and recourse to the courts were especially galling. During 
the period the appellate courts remained subservient to a partisan 
legislature, and it was thus rendered practically impossible to 
reverse an unjust or illegal decision. There is not a single 
instance where a higher court reversed a lower on the constitu- 
tionality of any of the questionable acts of our reconstruction 
legislatures.? 

It is the purpose of this paper to try to give a fair and impar- 
tial account of the cause, operation, and results of the suffrage 
disabilities. The data, upon which the following accounts and 
assertions are made, were collected from conversations with men 
who were parties to the events, from the daily and weekly news- 
papers of that time, and from the proceedings of the State Legis- 
lature. The Parkersburg and Wheeling papers have been used 
extensively. 

Disfranchisement and enfranchisement in West Virginia were 
purely local problems, differing in this respect from the problems 
which came under national control in the South at the close of 
the Civil War. The struggles were between whites and whites; 
in the South they were between whites and blacks. As might 
be expected under a strict party régime, resort to proscriptive 
machinery came into use, and politicians developed a tendency 
to desire political power rather than to serve the people. 


II. SUFFRAGE REGULATIONS PRIOR TO THE CLOSE OF THE WAR. 


An intelligent discussion of these things necessitates some 
knowledge of the laws governing suffrage prior to and at the 
close of the war. Section I., Article III. of the Constitution 
of 1863, regarding suffrage, provided that: “The white male 
citizens of the State should be entitled to vote at all elections 
held within the election district in which they respectively reside; 
but no person who is of unsound mind, or a pauper, or who is 
under conviction of treason, felony, or bribery in an election, 


‘First five West Virginia Reports. Herbert’s “Why the Solid South” in 
the contribution by W. L. Wilson, p. 258. 
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or who has not been a resident of the State for one year, and 
of the county in which he offers to vote for thirty days next pre- 
ceding such offer, shall be permitted to vote while such a dis- 
ability continues.” The citizens of the State are also defined by 
the same instrument: “The citizens of the State are the citizens 
of the United States residing therein.” ? 

The general election laws of 1863 provided for supervisors 
and inspectors of elections. These officers were required to 
permit all qualified persons to vote. They requested all, whose 
eligibility was in doubt, to take an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Constitution of the State 
of West Virginia. The same oath was required of all election 
officers. 

The Governor’s message to the Legislature which met January 

17, 1865, called attention to the fact that men were return- 
ing from the Confederate army, and that they were robbing, 
plundering and murdering their neighbors. In part it says: 
“Recently robberies have been committed on a large scale in 
many parts of the State, and some of the best citizens murdered 
by these outlaws in the counties of Harrison and Marion. 
One feature of the condition of things is that many of the 
disloyal in our midst, who have remained at home, feed and 
harbour these marauders and murderers, knowing their pur- 
pose. On the 23d of December, 1864, I issued an address, 
calling on the loyal people of the State to organize themselves 
into companies for their own protection, and to capture and kill 
these outlaws wherever found, assuring them that I would fur- 
nish them with arms and ammunition for the purpose.” ? 

The murders and robberies complained of had been committed 
by organized bands of returning Confederates. They operated 
in Upshur, Barbour, Marion and Harrison Counties.* The local 
papers bear out the assertion that the Governor’s recommenda- 
tions to organize and resist them was in many instances carried 
out. 


*State Code of 1863. Poore’s “Charter and Constitutions.” 


* Journal of State Senate, January 17th, 1865. 
*Wheeling IJntelligencer, September 28th, 29th, and 3oth. Parkersburg 


State Journal, same dates. 
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The Governor doubtless had just cause for complaint, because 
the war had not yet ended, and a guerilla warfare threatened 
the State. When a Confederate returned to his old home, and 
found all his possessions confiscated and appropriated by a 
farmer neighbor, and when he recognized that it was yet a time 
of active hostilities, his despair turned to revenge, and he 
acknowledged no obligation to society or to the State. He took 
part in politics, if at all, simply to annoy and obstruct. 

The alarm caused by the increasing numbers of the returning 
Confederates, and by the vote of 10,437 for McClellan (against 
23,233 for Lincoln), and the necessity of a war measure to meet 
the conditions, resulted in a law known as the Voter’s Test-oath. 
The author of the bill enacting this law was James H. Ferguson, 
of Cabell County, who, on introducing the measure, said: “I 
do not want the rebels to have any share in the government. If 
they do, I shall be defeated by five hundred votes.” This remark 
was directed against the “rebels” who were in actual hostility 
against the government, and who were obstructing the execution 
of laws, and is not to be interpreted as a desire on the part of 
the author to exclude ex-Confederates from the polls. Fer- 
guson, in the very next year, became a strong advocate for 
universal enfranchisement. 

The law was modeled after the test-oath at that time exacted 
of all State and county officers. Because of its subsequent 
importance, it is here given in full. “I, A. B., do solemnly swear 
that I have never voluntarily borne arms against the United 
States, the reorganized government of Virginia, or the State of 
West Virginia; that I have never voluntarily given aid, comfort, 
or assistance to persons engaged in armed hostility against the 
United States, the reorganized government of Virginia, or the 
State of West Virginia; that I have not at any time sought, 
accepted, exercised, or attempted to exercise any office or appoint- 
ment whatever, under any authority or pretended authority, hos- 
tile or inimical to the United States, the reorganized government 
of Virginia, or the State of West Virginia; that I have not at 
any time yielded a voluntary support to any government or pre- 
tended government, power or constitution within the United 
States hostile or inimical thereto, or hostile or inimical to the 
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reorganized government of Virginia, or the State of West Vir- 
ginia; that I will support the Constitution of the United States, 
and the Constitution of the State of West Virginia; and that I 
take this oath freely, without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion.” ? 

This law, which undertook to punish for offenses without 
giving the person a trial, had, as a war measure, practically the 
entire support of the Legislature and the people. Nearly every- 
one regarded the law as unconstitutional, because the organic 
law said: “All white male citizens of the State shall be entitled 
to vote.” In the past, persons suspected of disloyalty had been 
required to do no more than to swear to support the Constitution 
of the United States and of the State of West Virginia. At 
the time of the passage of the test-oath act, its constitutionality 
was questioned by a very few; to those few the legislators and 
people replied: “We are going to amend the Constitution, so 
that the act will conform with the amended instrument.” ? 
Necessity for precaution reduced criticism to a minimum. 

The conditions contributed to make the subsequent constitu- 
tional amendment a very radical one. The following was pro- 
posed and adopted, to be added to Section I. of Article III.* 
“No person who, since the first day of June, 1861, has given vol- 
untary aid or assistance to the rebellion against the United States, 
shall be a citizen of this State, or be allowed to vote at any elec- 
tion held therein, unless he has volunteered into the militia or 
navy service of the United States and has been or shall be honor- 
ably discharged therefrom.” * Before this amendment could 
become a part of the organic law, it had to be passed by another 
legislature and then ratified by a majority vote of the persons 
voting upon it. Thus it could not become operative for more 
than a year from its first passage. 


*Statutes of Virginia and West Virginia, 1861-66. The long drawn out 
oath and especially that phrase referring to the reorganized government of 
Virginia, came, in time, into great ridicule. 

* Parkersburg Gazette, February, 1865. Wheeling daily papers for same 
month. 

*See above, p. 30. 

*Code of 1866 or Poore’s Charter and Constitutions. 
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When the amendment was introduced, there was much dis- 
cussion regarding the time from which it should disfranchise. 
Some claimed that it should not be later than January 1, 1861, 
because that date would include all who had voted for secession. 
Others contended that the amendment should not proscribe for 
offenses committed before June 20, 1863, because on that date 
all had agreed to let “bygones be bygones.” The latter date 
was objected to, because it would disfranchise those whom 
Lincoln’s proclamations of December 8, 1863, and July 8, 1864, 
had relieved. The date June 1, 1861, was finally selected, since 
it did not render those subject to proscription who had voted 
for secession. Two or three members of the Legislature were 
charged with having voted for secession. It was also admitted 
that many who had voted for secession did so ignorantly, and 
that they could, in 1865, be recognized among the most loyal men. 


III. CHANGED CONDITIONS AFTER THE CLOSE OF THE WAR. 


Shortly after the passage of the two war measures, the test- 
oath and the constitutional amendment, the struggle between the 
States ceased. The Confederates who now returned, and those 
who had already returned, assumed an attitude towards the State 
and national government very different from that of which the 
Governor had complained in his annual message of January, 
1865. Singly and quietly they sought to rebuild their desolate 
homes and to take their places in the peaceful vocations of life. 
They now showed signs of a resignation to fate and a desire to 
abide by the will of the majority; complaints of murders and 
robberies committed by them ceased. As yet there was nothing 
but a law imposing the voter’s test-oath to prohibit them from 
taking a part in politics. 

Facts indicate that those who had remained loyal did not meet 
the defeated secessionists half way in the belated efforts of the 
latter to become useful citizens. Those organizations which 
the Governor had recommended in his message continued to 
operate after peace had been declared and after the ex-Con- 
federates had taken the amnesty oath. E. M. Norton, a United 
States marshal stationed in West Virginia, fearing that the 
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returning Confederates would meet with foul play in some 
localities, by letter requested military aid from his superior 
officer in the State. The following is the reply: 
GraFton, W. Va., May 20, 1865. 

E. M. Norton, U. S. Marshal :— 

I am directed by the Brevet Major General commanding to furnish you with 
such military forces as are necessary to protect citizens to whom peace has 
been granted by the United States authorities. Notify me when, where, and 


how much force you require.’ 
Signed, Francis FESSYNDER, 


Brev.-Gen. 

In those counties bordering on Virginia, it was found almost 
impossible to reorganize the local governments without the aid 
of the ex-Confederates. There were but few persons in those 
counties, especially Greenbrier and Monroe, who could take the 
test-oath, and those few were not always the most intelligent 
and best citizens. In the extreme western part of the State, the 
part least affected by disfranchisement, the law was so strictly 
and technically enforced that one man, John A. Hutchinson, 
acted as State’s Attorney for three or four counties at the same 
time. There were no other attorneys who offered to take the 
attorney’s test-oath.2, In Wood County, State’s Attorney Jack- 
son refused to take the test-oath on the ground that he had 
already taken an oath to support the Constitution of Virginia. 
He was forced to resign, and Hutchinson was appointed in his 
place.* 

In the fall election of 1865, in some localities where no atten- 
tion was paid to the test-oaths, ex-Confederates, hoping and 
expecting that the war legislation would be passed over unob- 
served, took a free hand in organizing the local governments. 
The belief that the law imposing the test-oath was unconstitu- 
tional, and that it could not and would not be enforced, led 
men to disregard it entirely in running for office, as their neigh- 
bors disregarded it in voting. Dr. J. J. Thompson, of Green- 
brier County, was elected to the House, and Henry M. Mathews, 
of the same county, to the Senate, knowing that they could not 


* Wheeling Register, June 1, 1865. 
* Records of the proceedings of the County Courts of Wood, Pleasants, and 


Jackson Counties, for 1865 and 1866. 
* Record of County Court, Wood County. 
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take the oath. When the session met, they were legally asked to 
take it, and were expelled for refusing to comply.! 

In other counties the test-oath was an issue in the campaign. 
The law imposing it was denounced by one side as unconstitu- 
tional, and, therefore, a nullity. The administration and those 
who had remained loyal justified the enforcement of the test-act 
by declaring it necessary to preserve existing institutions. Many 
suits were instituted by those who were refused the right to 
vote. Though the State Constitution did not sanction such a 
law, the State Courts ruled invariably against the plaintiffs in 
all the many disability cases arising in West Virginia.? It was 
evident that the party machine meant to become self-perpetu- 
ating. Family feuds originated because of damage suits and 
rejected votes. As the campaign of 1865 grew warmer, the 
possibility of a peaceable, quick, and orderly return to local 
government and to harmony among the inhabitants of the State 
grew more uncertain and difficult. 


IV. LEGISLATION oF 1866. 


Before the Legislature met in January, 1866, opposition to 
any further war legislation had taken form. There were two 
factions. One favored what it styled necessary proscriptive 
legislation; the other demanded that the Legislature and the 
people bury the hatchet and, to show good faith, that the pro- 
scriptive laws already enacted and in process of enactment be 
repealed, and that no more acts savoring of war legislation be 
passed. The latter was the germ of the Conservative party in 
West Virginia, which included in its membership some of the 
most ardent and loyal Union men. Daniel Lamb of Ohio 
County and James H. Ferguson of Cabell were leaders in the 
first conservative movement. These men became as enthusiastic 
in their opposition to proscription as they had been in their 
loyalty to the Union. In a year or two they became Democrats, 
who at that time were denounced by the opposition as “rebels.” 

The Governor’s message to the Legislature, which met in 
1866, recommended that the proposed constitutional amendment 


*Journal of Senate and Howse 1866. (Mathew’s plea in defending his 
case was a strong speech.) 
* First five West Virginia Reports. 
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be concurred in, and a registration law be enacted, and that 
election officers also be required to take a test-oath. The mes- 
sage is interesting because it voices the administration’s policy 
regarding proscription. In part it is as follows: “It has seemed 
to me that too great anxiety is manifested on the part of those 
who actively engaged in the rebellion, to repossess themselves 
of place and power. They are too impatient under the safe- 
guards that it has seemed necessary to adopt for the protection 
of the government. It has scarcely been nine months since 
they were in rebellion, yet they now gravely insist upon the 
right to immediate participation in making and administering 
the laws. It must be apparent that time should be taken on 
this subject. . . . Permanent civil organization has been 
restored throughout our State, except in five or six counties on 
the extreme eastern border. Here, participants in the rebellion 
either became, or induced others like themselves to become, can- 
didates for office in October last.” ? 

This message differs remarkably from the one which preceded 
it and from the subsequent annual messages for four years. It 
does not call attention to violations of the civil law, except in a 
few cases where the election law had been disregarded in counties 
where the population was practically all composed of ex-Con- 
federates. The violations of the civil law in 1865 have been 
explained; the war had not ceased. The fact that the Governor 
did not call attention to violations of law and to insubordination 
of the people in this message is almost conclusive evidence that 
they had not occurred on any large scale. It is also an indica- 
tion that the ex-Confederates were willing to accept the situation 
provided they were given a share in the local government where 
affairs could not be well administered without their aid.? 


* Journal of House, 1866. The case of Samuel Price, Confederate Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Virginia, who had been elected to a judgeship in Greenbrier 
County, was given in detail in the Governor’s message together with reasons 
for refusing to allow him to qualify. 

*The fact that a very large portion of the messages following 1866 were 
devoted to a discussion of violations of the civil law, coupled with the fact that 
some very proscriptive legislation was that year added to the organic and statute 
laws, is almost conclusive evidence that the future disorganized conditions 
were due, at least in part, to unwise and unnecessary legislation restricting 
voting privileges. 
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The Legislature, elected by excluding a large number from 
the polls by means of the test-oath, early indicated its policy by 
a resolution declaring it inexpedient to repeal the war measures 
of the last session. The act proposing an amendment to the 
State Constitution was concurred in, and a bill was passed for 
submitting the proposed amendment to the people for ratifica- 
tion or rejection on the 24th of the following May. 

The administration claimed that it was not the intention to 
make the organic disabilities perpetual, but that they were to 
remain in force until all danger to the public peace had passed; 
until those upon whom they were imposed gave evidence that 
they accepted in good faith the results of the war; and until all 
danger of a re-annexation to Virginia had been removed. It 
was argued also that the Confederate influence would injure, if 
not destroy, the free school system of the State. The “deciti- 
zenizing”’ clause of the amendment was explained by saying that 
it had not been the intention to alienate any persons, and that 
the phrase “no person shall be a citizen of the State,” had 
crept into the proposed amendment because of a confusion of 
the terms citizen and voter, which were frequently used as 
synonymous. 

Daniel Lamb of Ohio County and J. H. Ferguson of Cabell 
County, conservatives, and the united Democracy opposed the 
amendment on the ground that it was a war measure. They were 
bitterly opposed to any measure which savored of war legislation. 
They claimed that peace had come, and that it was the duty of 
every good citizen to preserve it. The old-line Democrats based 
their opposition on the ground that it was in conflict with the 
national Constitution, which defined citizenship beyond the pos- 
sibility of any State to alter. It was also argued that all who 
had returned had taken the amnesty oath, which, in Richmond, 
restored them to the status of loyal citizens, and that the oath 
should operate in the same manner in their native State, where 
good government was a matter of self-interest. Others con- 
demned the amendment on the ground that it antagonized inter- 
nal developments. They said: “People will not settle in a State 
where no share in the government is allowed them, where prop- 
erty is subjected to confiscation, and where no recourse is allowed 
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to the wronged citizens.”” Some ex-Confederates threatened to 
go to Ohio, where they could be free to participate in government, 
and not subject to arrest and proscription for offenses for which 
they had been fully pardoned by the highest recognized authority 
in the land.! 

Instead of repealing the existing disabilities and checking the 
progress of the constitutional amendment against which the 
above objections had been raised, and for which the above argu- 
ments had been advanced, the Legislature of 1866 met the mani- 
fest disposition of the ex-Confederates to become law-abiding 
citizens with measures stricter than any yet proposed for limit- 
ing the exercise of suffrage. It placed the sole right to regulate 
the franchise in the hands of the Chief Executive of the State. 
When the Union and Confederate soldiers began to associate 
freely, and when their sons and daughters began to intermarry, 
the politicians of the State began to enact laws and enforce 
measures calculated to make two very discordant elements in 
the State. : 

A registration law was passed which provided that the Gov- 
ernor should appoint “from among the citizens most known for 
loyalty, firmness and uprightness, three persons for each county 
of the State, who shall be styled the Board of Registration.” 
These boards, which were not necessarily non-partisan and which, 
for practical purposes, possessed a preponderance of that quali- 
fication “firmness,” designated the township registrars of their 
respective counties. The local boards could refuse and did 
refuse registration to those willing to take the test-oath but 
suspected of disloyalty. In such cases an appeal could be had 
to the County Board of Registration, which almost invariably 
sustained the registrar. This law placed the absolute control of 
the franchise in the hands of the Governor, who could enfran- 
chise and disfranchise at will through his registrars and local 
boards. In 1866 the local papers were full of letters from citi- 
zens of the State who refused to engage in the work of dis- 
franchising their fellow citizens. Thus the political machinery 
was, of necessity, in some cases placed in the hands of unscrupu- 


‘The political papers of the State during the winter of 1866 took one side 
or the other of the above argument. 
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lous officials, whom an appeal to loyalty or a political promise, 
preferably the latter, goaded on to radical and ridiculous meas- 
ures in the work of disfranchisement. 

An effort to put the registration law into execution brought 
out further objections to its constitutionality. The bill enacting 
the registration law, which was to carry out the proposed amend- 
ment, had been passed in February, 1866, and the amendment 
was not to be submitted for ratification or rejection by the 
people before May 24, 1866. The party machine was, however, 
put into motion to execute the registrary law. The Governor 
gave the signal, and the township registrars and county boards 
hastened to secure a registration before May 24, 1866. People 
condemned these tactics as unwarranted haste to execute a 
law which had no constitutional foundation, and as an unjust 
and unfair means to secure the ratification of a constitutional 
amendment. 


V. PeEriop or Dtiscorp. 


The premature resort to registration enlisted Democratic 
and Conservative opposition to the Radical administration of 
political affairs in West Virginia. It is the beginning of a 
period of discord, during which the minority often resorted to 
violence, and was as often met by violence. It seems lamentable 
that after a whole year of comparative peace and fair success 
in local organization, a period of five years of contention and 
political strife should not have been avoided. During these five 
years the bitterness was so intense and party discipline so exact- 
ing that few deserted the ranks of one party for a place in the 
other. The administration claimed that its measures were abso- 
lutely necessary to the existence of the State and its institutions. 
The opposition took up the cause of the disfranchised, and 
often showed a radical spirit in their political methods.’ 


*When the registration law was being discussed in the Legislature, some 

ex-Confederates, despairing of relief, held a meeting in Hampshire County to 

devise means of re-annexation to Virginia. (Wheeling /ntelligencer, January 

27, 1866.) Party feeling ran so high that the Legislature refused to consider 

charges preferred agairst Judge Nathaniel Harrison, who was at this time and 
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The administrative party was able to carry the constitutional 
amendment by about seven thousand votes after disfranchising 
almost three times that number." The Legislature of 1867, 
to thwart the argument of unconstitutionality, which had been 
urged against the proscriptive laws, repealed the registration 
law of 1866. It then enacted another more exacting than the 
former, in that it was expressly stated that willingness to take 
the test-oath was no longer to be considered a satisfactory proof 
of loyalty and of eligibility to registration. The applicant, if 
questioned, was further required “to make it appear’’ that he 
was a qualified voter. Thus an ignorant registrar was often 
constituted a court and jury to try the case of his fellow citizen’s 
right to suffrage. It is true there was an appeal, but the plain- 
tiff was denied by law recourse to the civil courts, and required, 
in case appeal was resolved upon, to carry the case to the County 
Board of Registration, which was also legally constituted the 
last court of appeals.2 In some cases these county boards made 
farces out of the appealed cases, and were rarely known to give 
any relief. The fact that a man had been denied registration 
was evidence of a desire to vote against the party in power, 
which with a few boards was almost, if not quite, as great an 
offense as disloyalty. The Legislature, to avoid any more suits, 
like those which had arisen in 1865 over the execution of the 
test-oath law, and to encourage the State administration in its 
work of proscription, went further, and enacted a law which 
provided that the county boards of registration and the regis- 
trars should be defended at public expense, also that “no suit 
or action, criminal or civil, should be maintained against any 
person for an act done in suppression of the late Rebellion.” * 
Partisan judges held that all acts to prohibit ex-Confederates 
from voting came under the above act.* 

who afterwards proved to be one of the most unscrupulous and immoral men 
ever engaged in West Virginia politics. The man preferring the charges, a 
Democrat, was insulted; Harrison was praised. The charges were denounced 
as rebel lies. (Journal of House, 1866, and Journal of Senate, 1870. See any 
local paper on the trial of Judge Nathaniel (“Nat”) Harrison, in 1870.) 

*McPherson’s “History of Reconstruction,” also a table given below. 
* General Election Law, Code of 1867. 


* General Election Law, Code of 1867. 
‘Judicial decisions in Circuit Clerk’s office, Greenbrier and Monroe 


Counties. 
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The above measures, while perfecting tne administrative 
machinery, heightened defiance and opposition to disfranchise- 
ment. Feeling reached red heat in those border counties where 
a very large number of the citizens were denied suffrage, and 
where local government savored largely of “carpet-bagism,” 
as in Greenbrier and Jefferson Counties. The judge of the 
Ninth Judicial District, which included Greenbrier and Monroe 
Counties, received anonymous letters threatening his life. When 
he attempted to hold court at Lewisburg, the citizens held a 
public meeting and resolved to mob him and the State’s Attorney. 
The United States troops were sent to enable the court to pro- 
ceed and the Registration Board to hold meetings. The courts 
in this case were opposed so strenuously because they sustained 
the Legislature and the Registration Boards. Resistance and 
violence extended to religious gatherings. In Barbour County, 
a band of armed men entered a church and forced the “loyal” 
minister to preach under the Confederate flag.’ 

The following from the Governor’s message of 1868 shows 
where resistance to the laws was most frequent and also gives a 
possible clue to the cause of discontent: “In Randolph, Tucker 
and Barbour Counties, there has been a very decided opposition 
to the execution of the registration laws during the year. In 
the two former, officers and Union men who took an interest 
in and supported the registration of voters were threatened and 
menaced by open demonstrations, and also by written communi- 
cations, in which they were notified to leave the county or they 
must suffer damage to their person and property; in conse- 
quence of which many officers were intimidated and resigned, 
and it has been with much difficulty that men could be induced 
to take upon themselves the execution of the law. In Barbour 
County, in three voting districts, the registration officers have 
been actually set upon and assaulted and driven away. 

I called upon the United States troops and they were stntioned 
at Philippi, where they remained until after the election.” ? 

In many counties, the disfranchised, through influence brought 
to bear upon the local registrars, had their names placed upon 


* Wheeling Intelligencer, July 7, 1868. 
* Journal of House and Senate, 1868. 
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the lists of voters and then tried to terrify the County Boards 
of Registration into accepting the lists. Where many were 
enrolled in this way, it was practically impossible to exclude all, 
and the minority made some gains. At Fairmont, in Marion 
County, a large number of names were placed upon the registrar’s 
lists in some illegal way. When the County Board of Regis- 
tration met, persons illegally registered attended in a body to 
hear their cases decided. The assembly assumed the air of a 
mob, and cursed and otherwise insulted the Board.1. The boards 
of other counties, notably Greenbrier and Monroe, were also 
intimidated. This seeming organized resistance led the Repub- 
licans to suspect that they were being opposed by the Ku Klux.’ 

Annually the State authorities conducted elections by the aid 
of United States troops. It never seemed to occur to them that 
repeal of or an amendment to the laws restricting popular 
suffrage would be conducive to social and political harmony. 
Those counties where 85 per cent. of the citizens were ex-Con- 
federates were guarded better just before election than they had 
been in the time of actual hostilities. 

The administration did not stop with a strict execution of 
the laws. The political papers of the time were full of admis- 
sions of the toleration of abuses arising under it. Republican 
papers admitted that the ex-Confederates had enrolled, and 
Democratic papers took the part of the Union men who had 
been dropped from the registrar’s list or were illegally refused 
registration. Often a man, whose sympathies were not with the 
party in power, was disfranchised because he could not “make 
it appear” to a stubborn registrar, possessing that prime requisite 
of a registrar, “firmness,” that he had not “voluntarily aided 
the rebellion.” The burden of proof was not thrown upon the 
election officers, but upon the disfranchised citizen. Democrats 
who had seen a Confederate soldier in the war were refused 
* Wheeling Intelligencer, October 7, 1868. 
*The radical papers made many complaints of Ku-Klux outrages imme- 
diately before the elections. (Parkersburg Journal and Wheeling /ntelli- 
gencer immediately before the State election of 1868 and 1869.) The 
Democrats claimed that the Radicals magnified the Ku-Klux scare that they 


might thus get troops from the Federal Government to enable them to carry 
the elections. (Parkersburg Gazette, September, 1869.) 
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registration, because they had not informed the authorities 
regarding the whereabouts of the soldier.’ 

There was a persistent effort made to disfranchise the “rebel 
element”” (Democrats), which included many thousands more 
than those actually engaged against the Union. In some cases, 
registrars, in transferring the names of voters from the old books 
to the new, purposely dropped the names of those persons who 
did not favor proscription and who were suspected of voting 
against it.2 Where such persons, thus wronged, came to vote, 
they were refused the right, because their names did not appear 
on the list of voters as the law required. All papers, regardless 
of party, united in condemning the practice of purposely drop- 
ping names from the books, and keeping the fact a secret until 
election day, when a name could not be placed on the list. This 
was not a policy of the administrative party, but was in some 
instances resorted to by the unscrupulous registrars. Persons 
thus arbitrarily dropped, if any attempted afterwards to register, 
were called upon to prove their loyalty. The latter was a 
useless undertaking because the accusing party, the registrar, 
was the jury to decide the case. In Greenbrier County, the 
Registration Board, with one member, Dr. J. F. Caldwell, pres- 
ent, held a special meeting and struck from the list of the regis- 
tered practically all the voters in the whole county. Among 
those disfranchised were four county officers, who were thus 
compelled to defend not only their right to vote but their right 
to hold office.* Caldwell was enabled, by wholesale disfranchise- 
ments, to keep the county offices in his own family, as the evi- 
dence in the “Registration Cases” showed. 

Among the chief objections to the proscriptive laws were 
the following: the best citizens were excluded from all part in 
local government, because they could not take the test-oath; 


“Case of United States vs. Lanham, before Federal Court at Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, August, 1871. 

* Proceedings of Registration Boards in Greenbrier and Monroe Counties. 

*Famous “Greenbrier Registration Cases,” in Circuit Court of said 
county, 1869. The evidence brought out in the suits to recover office insti- 
tuted by those who had been declared ineligible because they were not voters, 
brought out the facts recited in this paragraph. See records of Circuit Court, 
Greenbrier County. 
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unscrupulous citizens, ‘‘one-horse” politicians, freely took the 
oath where they could, and subsequently became ardent “loyal” 
men and “grafting’’ politicians; some good citizens refused, 
so long as proscription was continued, to attend religious and 
social gatherings; the disposition to violate law, which disposi- 
tion the laws fostered, was held to be detrimental to the State. 

From what has been said it will be seen that those who were 
denied suffrage can be grouped under the following heads: 
(1) many who did not offer to register; (2) those whose 
names had been illegally stricken from the registration books; 
(3) those legally entitled, but who could not “make it appear” 
that they were voters; (4) persons who could not take the oath. 
















RATIFICATION OF THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT AND THE 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE NEGRO IN WEST VIRGINIA. 






VI. 








By 1869 it was evident that the success of the Democrats and 
Conservatives at the polls was only a matter of time. In Feb- 
yt ruary of that year, Congress passed the Fifteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, which the administration and the Radical 

i politicians of the State immediately seized upon as a means of 
securing a new lease of tenure. The Legislature, which was in 
session at the time, was very anxious to show its assent to the 
national policy, and incidentally to increase the annually decreas- 
} ing majority of the party in power by the colored vote, which, 
i though small in most counties, was, however, important in the 
State as a whole. The following table represents the colored 
vote at that time: 
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Marshall Randolph 
Mason Ritchie 
Mercer 

Mineral 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Morgan 

McDowell 

Nicholas 


Pendleton 
Pleasants 
Pocahontas 
Preston 
Putnam 
Raleigh 


Reference to the above table reveals the fact that the counties 
Monongalia, Preston, Marshall, Mason and Jackson, strong 
advocates of the proscriptive policy, had but few colored voters; 
Ohio and Wood had more. Jefferson, Hardy, Greenbrier and 
Monroe, counties which had always resisted proscription, had 
the greatest colored vote. The negroes did not, however, enter 
into reconstruction in West Virginia until after the adoption 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, and the fact that they were found 
in greatest numbers in those counties most affected by restrictive 
suffrage legislation has no great bearing upon the disfranchise- 
ment in the State. 

After the State’s ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
universal suffrage and universal amnesty became the issue. 
Partisan papers came out with editorials like this: ‘The rati- 
fication of the Fifteenth Amendment brings before us the prac- 
tical question of whether 20,000 white men shall also have the 
right of suffrage,” and “Let’s bury the hatchet in the ballot 
box.” 2 

It is useless to say that the popular sentiment of West Vir- 
ginia was back of her ratification of the Amendment. The State 
adhered to her well-known record of loyalty. It was conceived 
in a loyal enterprise and has always remained true to its first 
tradition. There never was a time, however, when negro suf- 


*Auditor’s Report, 1868. 
* Wheeling Intelligencer, May 12, 1869. 
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frage was popular with either political party. It was scarcely 
contemplated as late as 1867. The following editorial is from 
the Wheeling /ntelligencer, January 17, 1867: “One of our 
exchanges says that a proposition will be made during the 
present session (of the Legislature) to amend the State Con- 
stitution by striking out the word white from the first section 
of Article VI. so as to confer suffrage upon black men. We 
do not know whether the intimation is well founded or not, but 
we anticipate a lively discussion of it.” In the fall of 1868 
Governor Stevenson resented the accusation that he had can- 
vassed Ohio in company with a negro, characterizing it as a 
most scandalous campaign lie. The Wheeling Intelligencer, 
three months before the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment 
by the State, strenuously denied that negro suffrage had been 
or that it ever would be an issue in the State.’ In the Clarks- 
burg and Weston municipal elections of 1870, the first negro 
votes were cast, and the incident caused many Union men to 
stay from the polls. In the Legislature of 1870, when the 
Senate bill to incorporate the Martinsburg and Potomac rail- 
road was brought before the House, John J. Davis of Harrison 
County spied “the nigger in the wood pile” in a clause of the 
act which permitted negroes to vote on the question of Berkeley 
County’s subscription to the capital stock of the road. Though 
the bill had been unanimously passed, members began to change 
immediately, and the final vote stood: 23 yeas, 26 nays.” 

Henry G. Davis, who was a member of the Legislature which 
ratified the Fifteenth Amendment, in protesting against the act, 
said: “it will change our whole political status. We will by 
one stroke make the negro our equal.” He repeatedly insisted 
that the party in power, since it had so persistently declared that 
negro suffrage was not an issue, should submit the ratification 
of the Amendment to a vote of the people. 

In the summer of 1869 the newspapers and the people of the 
State took up the suffrage question. The Republicans favored 
a State constitutional amendment, which would make the State 
Constitution conform to the tendencies of the times as embodied 


* Intelligencer, October 17, 1860. 
* House Journal, 1870, p. 184. 































in the National Constitution. The word “white’ was to be 
stricken from the organic law, and the ballot was to be extended 
to ex-Confederates also whenever their conduct and loyalty 
would warrant such action. The Democrats desired to make the 
State Constitution conform to the tendencies of the times by 
an immediate measure giving citizenship and the rights of 
citizenship to all. The fact that Missouri and Tennessee were 
repealing their proscriptive laws was repeatedly urged as a 
reason why West Virginia should do so. It was also contended 
that political disabilities were driving people from the State and 
deterring immigration. 


Vil. 


In 1869 the business centers, notably Parkersburg and Wheel- 
ing, began to manifest a strong desire for political peace. Mass 
meetings were held in many cities, and resolutions were passed 
inviting men everywhere to cease party strife and to turn to 
the material development of the State. A very important meet- 
ing was held in Parkersburg in July, 1869. Speeches were made 
by J. M. Jackson and Okey Johnson attacking the unjust dis- 
criminations in the execution of the registration laws, and 
inviting all classes to unite in an effort to bring about better 
conditions. John A. Hutchinson spoke for the Republicans, and 
expressed himself as being willing to support the repeal of the 
manifestly unjust proscriptive laws, provided the Democrats 
would endorse the action of the last Legislature in giving suf- 
frage to negroes. Jackson, in a scathing reply, characterized 
this proposition as an effort to put white suffrage against negro 
suffrage. He said: “The Legislature, at its last session, should 
have shown an inclination to give whites the elective franchise 
if it intended to put the one measure against the other... Hutch- 
inson’s demand was repeated in other parts of the State, and 
usually resulted in greater opposition to the exercise of fran- 
chise by the black man. The next year, 1870, the “white man’s 
party” became an issue in the campaign, which resulted in Derno- 
cratic victory. 

Some Republican newspapers of the State began this line of 
argument: “The enfranchisement of the blacks is, we trust, 


* Parkersburg Gazette, July 27, 1860. 
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already assured. And now the question of enfranchising the 
ex-rebels will grow in prominence until in some way a solution 
is reached. There is no help for it. It is our Banquo’s ghost; 
it will not down at our bidding.” ! This is evidence that the 
people were at least awakening to the fact that no portion of 
the citizens could long be kept from a share in the government. 
The party in power seems to have made a most serious mistake 
in disfranchising so large a number of the population. It took 
no lesson from national reconstruction in the South, where 
government was being restored by a rule which disabled less 
than one-tenth of the voting population. In West Virginia, a 
State suffering comparatively little from the effects of the war, 
at least one-fourth of those of voting age were disqualified. 
Reason in time, however, dispelled partisan feeling and sought 
to remedy its mistakes. 

Horace Greeley’s letter in reply to a letter from the Wheeling 
Intelligencer, stating that the Legislature would ratify an amend- 
ment enfranchising only negroes, and that, if an attempt to 
enfranchise the ex-Confederates was made, both would be lost, 
said: “Every year one thousand of your rebels die, and one 
thousand (or more) of their sons become of age,—you can’t dis- 
franchise them. You have now five thousand majority. Six 
years will convert this into a rebel majority of one thousand. 
The rebels will be enfranchised in spite of you. Go your way 
and see if the rebels don’t have you under their feet. I speak 
from a large experience when I tell you that your house is 
built upon the sand. Now you can amnesty the rebels,—soon the 
question will be, shall they amnesty you? Look at Kentucky 
and Maryland and read your certain fate in theirs.” ? 

The growing and uniting sentiment in favor of a “let up” 
policy took form in petitions and resolutions addressed to the 
Legislature. Notable among these popular expressions was the 
circular address of the people of Ohio County praying for an 
amendment to the registration laws and a repeal of the test- 
oaths. In Mason County, the ex-Confederates held a meeting 
a few days before the Legislature of 1870 met and petitioned 
that body to remove the disabilities. A State Senator, John M. 


* Wheeling Intelligencer, May 12, 18609. 
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Phelps, a “liberal”? Republican, was present and made an address 
to the meeting.’ 

The campaign of 1869 was fought out on the registration 
and test-oath issues. The Democrats refused to concede that 
the Fifteenth Amendment would ever become a part of the 
organic law, and contended for the immediate repeal of the 
laws requiring the oath and for the abrogation of the last syllable 
of the registration law. The Republicans replied that the State 
Constitution required that all persons who had given voluntary 
aid to the Rebellion since June 1, 1861, should be disfranchised, 
and that a registration was necessary, for the time, to comply 
with the requirements of the Constitution. They admitted that 
their election boards had in some instances been very corrupt, 
and went so far as to suggest that the registration boards be 
elected by the people and with minority representation. On the 
other hand, the minority party was opposed to any legislation 
countenancing registration.” 

The Democrats in many counties of the State, in 1869, acting 
independently, and without following their party candidates, 
showed a disposition to secure relief by supporting the inde- 
pendent “Liberal” Republican candidates. In this respect they 
pursued the same course that their fellow partisans had adopted 
in Missouri, the same year, where no party ticket was put in 
the field, and where redress was left solely to the “Liberals” 
of the Carl Schurz type. The Parkersburg Gazette and Wheel- 
ing Register, extremely radical Democratic papers, were severely 
criticised during the campaign because of their close adherence 
to party and party organization, thereby making the work of 
their neighboring counties more difficult. 

The disposition to unite with the “Liberals” prevailed only 
in the western counties. In the east, the fear of future negro 
suffrage united the proscribed, who asked and gave no quarter. 
The border county papers tell of frequent resorts to violence in 


securing larger registrations. 
CuHar_es H. AMBLER. 
West Virginia University. 


* Parkersburg Gazette, December 25, 18609. 

* The fact that the Democrats came into power shortly after the registration 
abuses in the State is responsible for the fact that we have no registration 
to-day. It is prohibited by the Constitution. 
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NOTES. 


British Legislation in 1904. By far the largest proportion of 
the time of Parliament given to any one measure in the session of 
1904 was spent on the bill to amend the Licensing Acts, which 
became law on the 15th of August. Probably no bill in recent 
years, not even excepting the retrograde Education Acts of 1902 
and 1903, has aroused so keen a hostility throughout the country 
as was aroused by the Licensing Act. It met with a determined 
opposition from temperance associations, social reformers and 
economists, magistrates and police authorities, the Free Churches. 
and even from the bishops and clergy of the Established Church 
who are usually stanch supporters of a Tory Government. 

The bill was introduced in fulfillment of pledges made to the 
brewers and the liquor trade generally in the election of 1900, and 
is the result of the recent efforts of county and borough magistrates 
to diminish drunkenness by reducing the number of licensed houses. 

The control of the liquor trade, except for a period of thirty years 
from 1830 to 1869, has been in the hands of the justices of the 
peace since 1552. In the municipalities, these magistrates are of 
the borough benches; in the counties, they are of the rural petty 
sessional divisions. Each year the magistrates sit in brewster ses- 
sions to hear applications for new licenses, and for the renewal of 
old licenses. All licenses are for a year. They are granted to 
individuals, but at the same time they are attached to particular 
houses; so that when the magistrates grant a license, they take into 
account the character of the applicant and the suitability of the 
premises on which he intends to retail liquor. For the last thirty 
years new licenses have been granted very sparingly, but until 
recently the renewal of old licenses, except in cases where the license 
had been endorsed by the police for misconduct or for a breach 
of the laws concerning licensed houses, was taken as a matter of 
course. In 1887, however, on the initiative of the chief of police 
of the division, a bench of magistrates at Kendal refused to renew 
a license for the sole reason that the public-house was not needed, 
and that its existence added unnecessarily to the work of the rural 
police. The case was brought into court and was finally appealed 
to the House of Lords, where it was decided in favour of the 
magistrates. The decision in this case of Sharpe v. Wakefield 
created consternation in the trade, and especially among the brewers 
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and distillers who had bought up a large proportion of the licensed 
public-houses and had tied them to their breweries or distilleries. 
For some years, no further licenses were withdrawn as a result of 
the decision of the House of Lords; but in the later nineties renewed 
activity was shown by temperance and social reformers, which 
resulted in the passing of the Act forbidding the sale of liquor to 
children except in sealed bottles in 1901, and the Habitual Drunk- 
ards Act of 1902. 

No new powers in connection with the granting and renewal of 
licenses were conferred on the magistrates by the Act of 1902. 
The Act imposed penalties on license holders who supplied liquor 
to habitual drunkards, and provided for the drawing up of black 
lists on which the names of all men and women, who had been 
convicted of drunkenness twice within twelve months, should be 
placed, and they should then be considered habitual drunkards 
within the meaning of the Act. The passing of the Act, however, 
stimulated magistrates all over the country to ascertain the full 
extent of their powers, and many borough and petty sessional 
benches instituted a personal visitation of all licensed premises 
within their areas. Many old public-houses were found to be 
deficient in sanitary or structural arrangements, and the tenants 
of such premises were warned that they must bring up their houses 
to the level demanded by the law, or have their licenses withdrawn. 
In other places, magistrates, acting under the powers confirmed to 
them by the House of Lords decision of 1887, refused the renewal 
of licenses simply on the ground that the premises served no public 
need. The most outstanding of these cases was at Farnham in 
Surrey, where the magistrates, after making a round of the public- 
houses, determined that there were too many in the area, and on 
this account refused the renewal of a license. This case was also 
taken into court and was carried to the court‘of appeals, where, for 
the brewers, it was argued that magistrates could not themselves 
object to a license and then pass on their own objection. In this 
case, also, the trade was defeated; for the Court of Appeals decided 
that the power of the magistrate was not merely judicial, but 
regulative and supervisional. 

Supported by this decision, the licensing magistrates began to 
use their powers with much vigour; and all over the country there 
was a thinning down of the public-houses. In 1903 the renewal 
of 230 licenses was refused; but there are still over 67,000 licenses 
in existence, and about £300,000,000 sterling are now embarked in 
the trade. 
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The refusal of the renewal of licenses caused the trade to turn 
to the Tory Government and to demand the fulfillment of the 
pledges made to it at the time of the last general election. A 
deputation of brewers approached Mr. Balfour towards the close 
of 1903. It was received sympathetically and Mr. Balfour promised 
a bill by which the powers of the licensing magistrates should be 
greatly curtailed and the extinction of a license should be made the 
occasion for compensation. In accordance with this promise, the 
Licensing Bill was introduced at the beginning of last session. 
The principle of the bill was debated for nearly three weeks on 
the second reading stage, and it was only by a liberal and drastic 
use of the closure that the bill was passed through the remaining 
stages, in order that it might receive the Royal Assent before the 
close of the session. 

The bill takes the power to refuse the renewal of licenses out 
of the hands of the borough or petty sessional benches and places 
it in quarter sessions, in the hands of the county magistrates. Thus, 
in a town which has not attained to the dignity of a county borough, 
the borough magistrates, who are well acquainted with the conditions 
and requirements of their municipality, are deprived of the power 
of control of the licenses in their area and that control is placed in 
the hands of the county magistrates—usually country gentlemen of 
the lesser aristocracy who have little interest in the towns and 
little knowledge of their conditions. The licensing benches are still 
left to deal with licenses which have been endorsed by the police 
for disorderly conduct, and they may refuse renewals in cases where 
the premises are structurally deficient or unsuitable; but they are 
no longer to be judges of the needs of the community and they can 
not refuse the renewal of a license because the public-house is 
superfluous. 

As may be imagined, the magistrates all over the country resented 
greatly this curtailment of their powers. English justices of the 
peace are not elected. They are appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
and are usually of the same politics as the Government. Conse- 
quently by far the greater number of borough and county magis- 
trates at the present time, having been appointed by Conservative 
Governments, are Conservatives, and as such they felt particularly 
indignant over their treatment by the Conservative majority in 
Parliament. But the liquor trade was the stronger interest, and 
as Mr. Thomas Burt said, in moving the rejection of the bill at 
second reading: “The Government with great chivalry has sacrificed 
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the interests of the weak to the interests of the strong. The 
magistrates are to be deprived of their power on account of their 
virtues. This bill was introduced because they had to some extent 
shown themselves amenable to the enlightened public opinion of the 
country during the last few years, by using their powers to some 
small degree in diminishing the number of public-houses.” 

Even more bitter than the opposition to the curtailment of the 
power of the magistrates was the opposition to the plan of com- 
pensation set up by the bill. Temperance reformers have always 
held that as a license was granted definitely for one year, the refusal 
to renew at the end of the year was not the subject for compensation. 
Licenses are granted without any payment being made for the 
privilege, beyond the excise fees which go to the central government. 
The opponents of the bill claimed that to introduce the principle 
of compensation for the non-renewal of a license, was to create a 
vested interest in licenses, and that the bill was in reality a brewers’ 
endowment measure. The Government, in reply to these criticisms, 
asserted that the fact that licenses had been regularly renewed with 
very few exceptions for a period of over thirty years, had already 
created a property in licensed houses, in which people had invested 
on the strength of the belief that the present order would continue, 
and that the action of the magistrates in refusing to renew was a 
confiscation of property and tended to produce a feeling of panic 
and insecurity throughout the trade. 

The compensation fund as instituted by the Act is to be a charge 
on all licensed premises, graduated according to the rateable value 
of the property, and no licensed house can be suppressed unless the 
magistrates can pay from the local fund a sufficient sum to com- 
pensate the owner and tenant of the licensed house. The amount 
of compensation to be paid is to be calculated on the basis of “the 
difference between the value of the licensed premises and the value 
which those premises would bear if they were not licensed premises.” 
One objection urged by the opponents of the bill was that the license 
holder is usually only a tenant at will of some brewery company, 
and that the compensation money would not go to him, but to the 
company owning the premises, and that in spite of all that was said 
by the Government advocates of the bill about the injustice of 
depriving an honest tradesman of his livelihood, and of the clause 
in the Act providing that the license holder “shall in no case 
receive a less amount than he would be entitled to as tenant from 
year to year of the licensed premises,” the bill was not devised in 
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the interest of the publican, but solely in the interest of the great 
capitalists who control the brewing trade. 

When the bill was introduced the Government claimed that it was 
a measure in the interests of temperance, that it would facilitate 
the reduction in the number of public-houses by removing the 
unwillingness of magistrates to commit an act of confiscation. The 
opponents of the bill pointed out, however, that the compensation 
fund in many areas would be utterly inadequate to any scheme of 
reduction which would bring the number of public-houses into due 
proportion to the needs of the inhabitants. As the charge on 
licensed houses is on the basis of the rateable value of the premises, 
without regard to their use as public-houses, the fund would be 
particularly small in those areas which are crowded with small and 
miserable public-houses, many of which are entirely unnecessary. 
Thus Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, who, though the brother of the 
ex-Colonial Secretary, is an ardent temperance reformer and an 
uncompromising opponent of the bill, showed that in Birmingham 
the maximum sum for compensation would be about £14,000 a year, 
which would allow for the extinction of seven licenses. As there 
are in that city now 2,163 licenses, it would take 180 years to bring 
the number down to the limit recommended by the Royal Commis- 
sion which was appointed in 1896, under the Presidency of Lord 
Peel, to consider the licensing system. Nor is Birmingham excep- 
tionally over-supplied with public-houses. It would take Norwich 
ninety years to reach the standard of London at the present time, 
and it is not claimed that London has too few public-houses. 

A strong effort was made by the opponents of the bill to introduce 
a time limit at the end of which magistrates would be at liberty 
to refuse the renewal of licenses without granting compensation. 
In the interests of the trade, this amendment was defeated, as was 
also an attempt to exclude all new licenses from the operation of 
the compensation clauses of the Act. A new power was granted 
by the Act to the justices of quarter sessions. They may, if they 
think fit, instead of granting a new license as an annual license, 
grant the license for a term not exceeding seven years, and where 
a license is so granted an application for a regrant of the license 
shall be treated as an application for a new license, and shall not 
be considered as an application for a renewal of a license under the 
terms of the Act. 

The debate on the second reading of the bill was begun in the 
first week of May, and through May, June and July the time of 
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Parliament was almost entirely given up to the measure, which 
finally passed its third reading on the 29th of July, more than half 
of the clauses having been carried by means of the closure in the 
face of an opposition which was reflected in all parts of the 
country, and even in Scotland, which is not directly affected by 


the Act. 


FINANCE ACT. 


The Budget of 1904 was remarkable as being the first Finance 
measure since the reorganization of the Cabinet and the substitution 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, with his Protectionist proclivities, for 
Free Trade Mr. Ritchie. When the bill was introduced, the House 
of Commons was on the alert for any hints of protection; and the 
section imposing fresh duties on stripped tobacco was seized upon 
as showing this tendency. The Finance Act of 1904 made few 
changes in taxation; but two of these changes, the increase in the 
duty on tea and the increase in the income tax, were highly unpopu- 
lar, in view of the fact that the income tax at elevenpence in the 
pound and the tea tax of sixpence per pound were already at a war 
level, and it had been expected that, with the end of the expenditures 
on the South African war, these taxes, which fall particularly 
heavily on the working and lower middle classes, would be reduced. 
Instead of a reduction, the income tax was increased to one shilling 
in the pound, the first time it has stood at this figure in time of 
peace since its institution in 1842. During the three years of the 
Crimean War it rose to one shilling and fourpence in the pound; 
but as soon as the war was over, it was reduced to sevenpence, and 
in the following year, 1858, to fivepence. During the South African 
war, it went up to one shilling and threepence; but in 1903 it was 
reduced only to elevenpence, and the Finance Act of 1904 again 
raised it to one shilling. This means a five per cent. levy on all 
incomes of over £700 a year, and an equal levy on all incomes below 
that figure, after allowing for exemptions varying in the case of 
smaller incomes from £160 to £70. 

The increase in the tea tax was felt to be an especially heavy 
burden on the working classes. At sixpence per pound, it amounted 
to a tax of 100 per cent. on the cheap grades of tea largely used 
by the poorer people in England, and an increase of 25 per cent. in 
the tax, it was urged by the opponents of the Government, was an 
undue taxation of the income of the working man. In addition 
to this increase of taxation the Finance Act also imposed extra 
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taxes on tobacco whether manufactured into cigars or cigarettes, or 
unmanufactured, but stripped. The duty on unstripped tobacco was 
left unchanged, affording thus a considerable degree of protection 
to manufacturers who import their tobacco unstripped and manu- 
facture it wholly in Great Britain. 

The Finance Act was opposed in Parliament quite as much for 
what it left undone as for the new taxes it imposed. Two trades 
had been especially looking to Parliament for relief from war 
taxation—the coal trade and the trades using sugar as their raw 
material. An export duty of one shilling a ton was imposed on coal 
during the South African war, and it was bitterly complained by 
the coal trade that this duty seriously interfered with the export 
trade. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, could not see 
his way to a remission of the tax. The case of the sugar-using 
trades was much stronger than that of the coal trade. Not only 
has sugar to bear the war tax varying from two shillings to four 
shillings and twopence a hundredweight according to the degree of 
polarisation ; but under the terms of the Sugar Convention Act of 
1903, all sugar, on which any direct or indirect bounty has been 
paid in any foreign country, is excluded from Great Britain; unless 
Parliament shall, in lieu of such exclusion, impose a special duty 
on such sugar. The result of these burdens on sugar is shown in 
the present disorganization of the sugar-using trades in England. 
At a meeting of the trades held in Manchester on the 2oth of 
December, it was stated that the trades were paying 110 per cent. 
more for sugar than they had paid in 1901, with the result that 
many firms were paying no dividends, some had closed down entirely, 
and almost all were running short time with a very considerable 
curtailment of wages to the workers. The trades recognized that 
no change can at present be made in the Sugar Convention Act, 
which was passed for five years in accordance with the agreement 
come to at the Sugar Convention held at Brussels in 1902, but they 
urged that in consideration of their being deprived of the cheap 
bounty-fed sugar on which so much of their trade had been built 
up, they ought to be relieved from the burden of the war tax on 


sugar. 


Tue DeEFAULTING EpucaATION AUTHORITIES ACT. 


Another most contentious measure introduced by the Government 
and pushed through its various stages by a vigorous use of the 
closure was the bill for coercing the Welsh Education Authorities. 
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In no part of the country was the Education Act of 1902 so bitterly 
opposed as it was in Wales. Wales is overwhelmingly Liberal. 
When the Welsh Coercion Act was introduced, there was only one 
Tory member for Wales in the House of Commons. Wales is also 
overwhelmingly Nonconformist, the Established Church in Wales 
being quite as much an English, and therefore a foreign institution, 
as the Anglican Church in Ireland before its disestablishment by 
Gladstone in 1868. Nevertheless there are Church schools in Wales, 
just as there are in England. In most places these schools are 
parochial rather than Church schools. The larger proportion of the 
children are Nonconformists and Nonconformist contributions have 
gone to the building of the school, because a school was necessary 
and there was no other way of supplying the need. 

Under the Act of 1902, all Church schools which came up to the 
standards of the Board of Education in London became entitled to 
a share in the money raised by local taxation, while they retained 
their old boards of managers and much of their freedom from local 
representative control. Some of the county councils, which now 
became the education authorities so far as the levying and dis- 
tributing of the local education rates was concerned, instituted a 
system of harassing the Church schools, or their conduct towards 
these schools was so construed by the local managers and by the 
Education Board in London. They demanded that the schools be 
brought up to the standards of the Board of Education, both in 
sanitary arrangements and structural efficiency. The Government 
inspectors from London had long been aware that most of the 
Church schools in Wales were below these requirements; but their 
defects were treated with great leniency and schools were allowed 
the Government grants without being obliged to keep their schools 
up to the standards nominally insisted upon by the Board of 
Education. When therefore the Welsh County Councils, under 
the Act of 1902, refused grants from local taxation to these schools, 
unless all their structural defects were made good, the school 
managers found that an impossible task was put upon them, and 
they appealed to the Board of Education. 

The remedy under the Act of 1902 would have been to mandamus 
the county councils, and have the cases tried in the law courts. 
This method would, however, have been slow and cumbrous, and 
would also have been uncertain in its results; as the councils, what- 
ever the motive for their treatment of the Church schools, had often 
a colorable pretext for their action; and even if they had been 
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found in the wrong they would probably have refused to obey the 
behests of the court. Had they done so, it was pointed out that 
all the prisons of Wales would not offer sufficient accommodation 
for the members of the county councils which might be adjudged 
in contempt, and the odium of imprisoning county councils was 
something which no Government could afford to face. The Board 
of Education, therefore, in its anxiety to avoid this dilemma and to 
relieve the necessities of the Church schools, introduced into Parlia- 
ment the short 30-line bill, now known as the Defaulting Education 
Authorities Act. 

The Act consists of two clauses, one of which is the purely 
formal clause containing the short title and providing that the Act 
shall be construed as one with the Education Act of 1902. he 
operative part of the bill enacts that “the Board of Education, if 
they are satisfied that it is expedient to do so, on account of any 
default of a local authority in the performance of their duties as 
respects any elementary school, may (a) make orders for recogniz- 
ing as managers of the school any persons who are acting as 
managers thereof; and for rendering valid any act, thing, payment 
or grant, which might otherwise be invalid by reason of the default 
of the authority, and (b) if it appears to the Board that the 
managers of the school have incurred any expenses for maintaining 
and keeping efficient the school, for which provision should have 
been made by the local education authority, pay to the managers 
such amount as in the opinion of the Board was properly incurred. 
Any sums paid by the Board of Education under this Act shall be 
a debt due to the Crown from the local education authority and 
may be deducted from any sums payable to that authority on account 
of Parliamentary grants.” 

By these provisions of the Act, the Board of Education is prac- 
tically authorised to pay the local rates, or the proportion of the 
rates which would go to the Church schools, out of the grants for 
education from the Imperial Treasury, thus giving the Church 
schools a double portion of these grants, and leaving the education 
authorities to make good the deficit for the board schools out of 
the proportion of the local rates which they have refused to pay to 
the Church schools. 

This easy settlement of the Welsh school difficulty was, however, 
immediately threatened by the plan of campaign drawn up by the 
Welsh Liberal Leader, Mr. Lloyd George. Under this plan, when- 
ever the Board of Education shall declare any local authority in 
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default, all the members of that local education authority and all 
managers of board schools in their area shall resign; thus throw- 
ing on the hands of the Board of Education not only the Church 
schools, but all the schools of the district. The Board of Education 
has no authority either to appoint managers of schools, or to levy 
rates for the support of the schools. Thus if the plan of campaign 
were carried out, the Board of Education would find itself in a 
much greater difficulty than that which it tried to escape by pushing 
the defaulting Education Authorities bill through Parliament. That 
the cause of education might not suffer in Wales, in the event of 
any area thus coming into conflict with the Board of Education, a 
great voluntary organisation is being formed to provide accom- 
modation and to retain the teachers, until such time as Wales can 
obtain from Parliament what she considers as a fair and equitable 
settlement of her education question. 


THe CuNARD AGREEMENT. 


The protectionist leanings of Parliament, which were shown in 
the tobacco schedules of the Finance Act, were also visible in the 
Cunard agreement. This agreement was made between the Govern- 
ment and the Cunard Steamship Company. But Parliamentary 
sanction had to be obtained, and for this purpose a short bill was 
pushed through Parliament in the closing days of the session. The 
agreement entered into between the Government and the Cunard 
Steamship Company appeared to the opponents of the Government 
somewhat one-sided—the advantages leaning to the side of the 
Cunard Company. Free traders in the House of Commons also 
objected to the bill as being a form of protection to British shipping, 
and a particularly obnoxious form, because confined in its opera- 
tion to a select and favoured few. The Act provides for the 
advance from the Imperial Treasury of £2,600,000 as a loan to 
the Cunard Steamship Company, at an interest of 234 per cent.—a 
lower rate, it was stated in the House of Commons, than either 
the Company or the Government could borrow at in the open market. 
This loan is to be used by the Company for the construction of 
fast steamers to be used in the Company’s regular services. The 
vessels are to be constructed according to Admiralty requirements, 
and are to be at the service of the Government in case of war. As 
the Cunard Company receives a subvention of £150,000 a year, it 
may easily be seen that it has found its patriotic determination to 
remain under the British flag, and to stand aloof from any Anglo- 
American shipping trust, not altogether unprofitable. 
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Suop Hours Act. 


In spite of the preoccupation of Parliament with highly con- 
tentious measures, a few useful bills of a non-contentious character 
were passed through all their stages, and found their way on to 
the Statute Book. Among these is the Shop Hours Act, which was 
passed in response to a demand that the hours worked by shop 
assistants should be subject to a legal limit. The retail traders in 
almost all the provincial towns of England have adopted the shop 
half-holiday; but, while the stores have been very generally closed 
on one afternoon of the week, it has been found impossible to 
bring all the shop-keepers into line, and one of the causes for the 
agitation which led to the passing of the Shop Hours Act was the 
desire that these recalcitrant dealers should be obliged to close. 
The Act may be put into effect by borough or urban district councils, 
It grants to these local authorities the power to fix the hours of 
closing of all retail shops in their areas, provided that the hour fixed 
is not earlier than 7 p. M. five days a week, and on one specified 
day not earlier than 1 p. M. The order made by a local authority, 
before becoming effective, must be approved by the occupiers of at 
least two-thirds of the shops in the area affected, and must be con- 
firmed by the Home Secretary. The only opposition to the Act in 
Parliament was on the grounds that it did not go far enough, and 
that it did not limit the hours to be worked by shop assistants after 
the closing of the stores. Certain businesses, such as the sale of 
drugs, newspapers, and tobacco, are exempted from the closing 
orders. The chief effect of the Act will be to force into line those 
small and struggling concerns which attempt to increase their trade 
by remaining open when the larger and more prosperous stores are 
closed. 


Savincs Bank Act. 


Another useful and non-contentious measure which became law 
in the session of 1904 was the Savings Bank Act, which was 
introduced and piloted through the House of Commons by Sir Albert 
Rollit, Chairman of the Savings Bank Inspection Committee. The 
object of the bill was to carry out certain recommendations rela- 
tive to trustee savings banks, contained in the report of the Select 
Committee on Savings Bank Funds of 1902, and also in the annual 
report of the Trustee Savings Bank Statutory Inspection Committee. 
By the provisions of the Act considerable additional power is given 
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to savings bank trustees, in respect to defraying savings bank 
expenses, purchasing, selling, and leasing property, amalgamating 
two or more banks, making special investments and other matters 
connected with the management of savings banks. The bill was 
drawn up with a careful regard to the interests of depositors in 
these thrift-encouraging institutions, and its treatment in the Grand 
Committee on Trade and in the House was consistently in this spirit. 
It is therefore to be counted as a real addition to useful legislation, 
and as such to be placed to the credit of Parliament in the session 
of 1904. 

Another useful little Act intended to encourage thrift is a ten-line 
amendment to the Outdoor Relief Friendly Society Act of 1894. 
By this amendment, boards of guardians for the relief of the poor, 
when granting out relief, are directed not to take into consideration 
any sum received as sick pay by a member of a friendly society, 
except when such sum exceeds five shillings a week. Thus the fact 
that a man has been provident enough to subscribe to a friendly 
society will not place him in a worse position, as regards poor law 
relief, than is occupied by the man who has made no provision for 
sickness or disability. 


THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ACT. 


An Act of more doubtful wisdom, which passed through Parlia- 
ment without arousing any great interest or opposition, is the 
Wireless Telegraphy Act. This Act is in the interest of the Post 
Office, and aims to create a monopoly in wireless telegraphy for 
the Government. Under its provisions, it is forbidden to “establish 
any wireless telegraphy station, or install or work any apparatus 
for wireless telegraphy in any place, or on board any British ship, 
except under and in accordance with a license granted in that behalf 
by the Postmaster General. Wireless telegraphy is defined in the 
Act as “any system of communication by telegraph without the aid 
of any wire connecting the points from and at which the messages 
or other communications are sent and received.” Licenses for 
wireless telegraphy «re granted by the Postmaster General and are 
subject to such rent or royalty as may be fixed by the Department. 
Provision is made in the Act for the working of wireless telegraphy 
for the purpose of experiment. “Where an applicant for a license 
proves to the satisfaction of the Postmaster General that the sole 
object of obtaining the license is to enable him to conduct experi- 
ments in wireless telegraphy, a license for that purpose shall be 
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granted subject to such special terms, conditions and restrictions 
as the Postmaster General may think proper; but shall not be subject 
to any rent or royalty.” If a wireless telegraphy station has been 
established without a license, even if the station be for experiment 
only, a search warrant may be granted by a justice of the peace, 
and “the officer named in the warrant may enter and inspect the 
station and seize any apparatus which appears to him to be used, 
or intended to be used, for wireless telegraphy therein.”” The Act 
extends to the whole of the British Islands and to all British ships 
in territorial waters abutting on the coast of the British Islands, 
and the Act may, by orders in council, be made to apply to British 
ships on the high seas. Foreign ships whilst in British territorial 
waters are also subject to the provisions of the Act. It provides 
that ‘‘a person shall not work any apparatus for wireless telegraphy 
installed on a foreign ship whilst that ship is in territorial waters 
otherwise than in accordance with regulations made in that behalf 
by the Postmaster General, and the Postmaster General may by 
such regulations impose penalties recoverable summarily for the 
breach of any such regylations not exceeding ten pounds for each 
offence, and may provide for the forfeiture on any such breach of 
any apparatus for wireless telegraphy installed or worked on such 
ship.” Although this Act was passed with little opposition in 
Parliament, it has not been received with favour by the scientific 
world of England. It has been stigmatized as an Act for the 
prevention of all improvement in wireless telegraphy, and it is also 
urged that Government is exceeding its powers in asserting a right 
to confiscate all wireless telegraphy instruments, without reference 
to whether they are used for private pleasure or amusement, and 
whether or not they interfere with the Government telegraphic 


monopoly. 
A. G. PORRITT. 





Statistics of University Graduates. Complete statistics of 
graduates of Yale University were published last November in the 
Directory of Living Graduates. From these statistics have been 
compiled the following tables of occupation, geographical distribu- 
tion, and longevity. It should be noted that the figures deal only 
with graduates now alive, and have therefore greater significance 
for the later than for the earlier and more depleted classes. 

Table I covers the occupations of the fourteen classes last grad- 
uated from Yale College. The plan adopted is that used by Pro- 
fessor Schwab in his discussion of Yale College Vocations, published 
in the YALE Review (November, 1898), which brought the figures 
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down to 1893. The following table dovetails with those figures, 
taking up the classes by five-year periods and beginning with 1891. 
The same division into occupations is here followed, the four learned 
professions being combined in the fifth column. 


TABLE I. 





OccuPATIONS.—YALE COLLEGE, I8gI—1904. 
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The trend most noticeable in this table is the decreasing percentage 
of professional men, balanced by a like increase in the percentage 
of men in business. Although the last four classes, 1g01—1904, are 
most liable to future change of occupation, yet it is significant that, 
as Table I shows, these classes have entered on business and profes- 
sional life in almost equal proportions, 43 per cent. and 45 per cent., 
respectively. This fact emphasizes what has been already pointed 
out by Professor Schwab, that the college graduate is increasingly 
a man of affairs. Teaching remains stationary, but the ministry 
attracts only two-thirds as great a percentage of the classes of 1891- 
1904 as it did of the classes of 1875-1890. 

Table II concerns the living graduates of the Sheffield Scientific 
School. They are arranged in ten-year periods, the division into 
occupations being the same as for Yale College. 


TABLE II. 


OccuPATIONS.—SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
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Sheffield graduates show an almost steady increase in the number 
who have taken up engineering. The percentage has risen in fifty- 
two years from 18 per cent. to 38 per cent. Business and the learned 
professions show fluctuations, but roughly speaking, the professional 
percentage has fallen off as the business percentage has risen. 
Teaching presents a scarcely interrupted decline. The farming per- 
centage has fallen steadily in fifty years from Io per cent. to 1 per 
cent. In the Scientific School, as in the Divinity and Law Schools, 
the earliest classes contain the largest percentage of farmers, due 
no doubt to the retirement of older graduates from active or city 


life to the country. 
Table III covers the living graduates of the Divinity School. 
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OccuPATIONS.—YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
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Two tendencies alone need be noted. The proportion in the 
ministry has steadily risen, while the number in teaching exhibits 
a continuous decline. Many men start in the ministry and later 
drop into teaching, which explains the phenomena just noted. 


TABLE IV. 


OccuPATIONS.—YALE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
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Table IV, presenting the occupations of the Medical School living 
graduates, displays one important tendency. Ignoring the meager 
figures for the classes of 1837-1850, the percentage of graduates 
going into medicine has risen in half a century from 83 per cent. to 
100 per cent. The only break in the rise appears among the classes 
that graduated during the Civil War, which classes have, on the 
other hand, relatively large percentages of business men and gov- 
ernment employees. 
Table V comprises the living graduates of the Law School. 


TABLE V. 
OccuPpATIONS.—YALE LAw SCHOOL. 
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Here, as in the Medical School, the noticeable feature is the rise 
in the percentage of men who have entered the profession for which 
they trained themselves. The figures have increased from 67 per 
cent. for the classes of 1861-1870 to 88 per cent. for the classes of 
1901-1904. This is partly due to the change of many from law to 
business after a period of practice. The rise in the percentage of 
lawyers in the classes of 1861 and after goes hand in hand with a 
fall in the percentage of business men in the same classes. The 
younger graduates, then, enter law practice at once, but may later 
shift to a financial or mercantile occupation. The figures for 
literature, in the war classes as high as g per cent., have now 
dwindled to nothing. 

Table VI summarizes the geographical distribution of the grad- 
uates of each department. The divisions used are those of the 
reports of the United States Bureau of Education, Delaware and 
Maryland being classed with the South Atlantic States, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and the Dakotas with the North Central. Under the 
heading, “Other Departments,” are grouped all graduates not 
otherwise treated, with the sole exception of honorary graduates. 
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TasLe VI. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION.—YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Of the graduates of the three largest departments—College, Law 
and Scientific Schools—approximately two-thirds have remained in 
the North Atlantic division. The Divinity School retains less than 
half her graduates in this division, while the Medical School stands 
at the other extreme with five-sixths. The Medical Schoo! clearly 
supplies an Eastern demand. Divinity graduates scatter m a more 
widely, over a fourth settling in the North Central States, 8 per 
cent. in the West, and 8 per cent., mainly missionaries, in foreign 
lands. The figures tabulated under the head of “Other Depart- 
ments” represent a miscellaneous set of conditions. The large 
percentage in the South Atlantic division is due to the fact that 
many Forest School graduates have headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The g per cent. of foreign residents includes a large 
number of Japanese who have studied in the Graduate School. 

The two final tables discuss the longevity of Yale College grad- 
uates of the classes 1863-1904. The tables are of necessity only 
approximate, since an average age was emploved for each class and 
all fractions of a year under six months were disregarded. Of 
the forty-two classes tabulated, nine are taken as graduating at the 
age of 22, thirty-two at the age of 23, and one, the class of 1899, at 
the age of 24. 

The first column gives for each class the percentage of living 
members to the original total. The second column represents the 
expected percentage if the death-rate were that of the American 
Experience Table of Mortality. The third column shows the ratio 
per cent. of the actual number alive in each class to the hypothetical! 
tabular figure. The range of this ratio is a wide one, going from 
93.8 per cent. for the class of 1875 to 118.9 per cent. for the class 
of 1877. The highest and lowest ratios thus appear, without appar- 
ent reason, in classes that graduated but two years apart. 

Table VIII recapitulates the figures of Table VII by ten-year 
periods. 















Notes. 






TABLE VII. 
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This table eliminates fluctuations from year to year and presents 
a remarkable uniformity of ratio for the first four periods. The it) 






drop of 6 per cent. for the last period only emphasizes Professor a 
Newton’s conclusion (Dexter’s “Yale Biographies and Annals,” ) 
First and Second Series) that college graduates exhibit a high 
death-rate in the first years after graduation, “no doubt due to 














the strenuous efforts of young graduates to attain a good position Vt 
in their profession.” The table shows clearly, however, that the hte 
rate diminishes relatively to the normal in later life. in , 
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Eugenics. Since the opening of the new century a considerable 
interest seems to have developed in the bearing of evolutionary 
doctrines and processes upon the life of man and of human society, 
We have seen, for example, the publication of the prize-monographs 
of the Haeckel-Conrad-Fraas contest; of Metchnikoff’s “Nature of 
Man”; H. G. Wells’s rather eccentric “Mankind in the Making”; 
Stratz’s Naturgeschichte des Menschen; the translation into German 
of Fahlbeck’s “Adel Schwedens,” a study largely of the biological 
conditions of class-persistence and extinction. Then came the 
establishment of the “Zeitschrift fiir Rassen-Biologie”; and, most 
recently, that of the Sociological Society, the first output of which 
(Sociological Papers, 1904) deals in very large part with man- 
breeding. Doubtless many more publications along the same iine 
have seen the light within recent months. However, an especial 
interest attaches to these sociological papers, for their dominant 
note is set by the famous pioneer in evolutionary thought, and author 
of “Hereditary Genius,” the tireless octogenarian, Francis Galton. 

Galton proposes a new science of man-breeding—or stirpiculture, 
as he once called it—to which he gives the name Eugenics. “The 
aim of Eugenics is to represent each class or sect by its best speci- 
mens; that done, to leave them to work out their common civiliza- 
tion in their own way.” The author’s interest is more than aca- 
demic; he has advanced a sum which is to cover the beginnings of 
scientific investigation along lines which he suggests for the con- 
sideration of the Society. He wishes for the “dissemination of 
a knowledge of the laws of heredity as far as they are surely 
known”; for historical inquiry into the contribution of various 
classes to population; for the systematic collection of data on 
the “conditions of Eugenics’; for the consideration of influ- 
ences affecting marriage; and for a persistent demonstration of 
the national importance of the wholesome breeding of men. A 
“Eugenic Investigation” from the same energetic hand follows, 
as an exemplar of a special method of dealing with the sub- 
ject; it is on the lines of the “Hereditary Genius.” Inasmuch 
as the program of the Sociological Society has provided for 
the discussion of this paper, and others, by eminent scientists, 
and as even the press comments upon it are appended to the report, 
the bulk of the strong and weak points of the proposition have 
been, in one place or another, set forth. Many of these are self- 
evident: for example, the fact that scarcely anything definite can 
be stated dogmatically, as it must be for popular acceptance, regard- 
ing the laws of inheritance. The argument from human nature 
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has received poetic expression from Dr. Maudsley. And so on, 
It seems, however, that hardly anyone has conceived the essentially 
cautious and temperate statement of the case so characteristic of 
Galton as well as of his more famous cousin. What Mr. Galton 
asks is, above all, study of the problem. Beyond that he suggests 
only the impact of influence, not upon law-makers, but upon public 
opinion. Eugenics, as a policy, must be a system of negative rather 
than positive precepts. : 

That the scientific control of human breeding is vital for the race, 
any scientist, or any practical breeder of animals, would probably 
admit. Beside constituting a branch of fascinating research, this 
Eugenics would thus present attractions to one who looked for 
more than academic conclusions. Moreover it seems likely that a 
body of facts could be assembled which would in time bring home 
to inferior minds truths such as Darwin’s avalanche of evidence 
has established during the last half-century. It may of course be 
a chimaera to hope that men would, in such a case, act at the dictate 
of reason rather than feeling; men probably would not do so. 
However, in the course of time, and for some reason inadequately 
mirrored forth in human history, rational judgments manage to 
get themselves translated into the less dignified but more effective 
form of irrational feelings. It takes some suffering to effect such a 
change; possibly it could not come without a preliminary procras- 
tination or display of inertia which would necessitate a considera- 
ble journey down the road of race-degeneration before the dull or 
preoccupied intelligence would begin to sense the dangers and the 
pain of maladjustment. 

However, if anything can be done—and men are bound not to 
cringe from effort with a mere denial—the way marked out by Mr. 
Galton is the only way, now that Mount Sinai is no more. An 
encouraging feature is that the lending of Galton’s respected name 
and unequivocal support will already have done much to silence 
the sort of ridicule once endured by his intellectual forebears, for 
instance, Malthus. The simultaneous movement in other countries 
toward the study of human and societal evolution is rather ominous 
of another of those general movements of thought which have 


periodically moulded whole periods of human ideas and history. 
A. G. K. 


The Sociological Society. The definite advent of this body into 
the field of science is witnessed by the publication of its first volume 
of papers, the chief of which has been noticed above. With this 
leading essay should in reality be considered the one on Civics 
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by Professor Geddes, co-author of the “Evolution of Sex,” and 
expert attached to Mr. Carnegie’s Trust for the improvement of 
Dunfermline. Professor Geddes extends Mr. Galton’s terminology 
and proposes an “Eu-politogenics”; his discussion of the natural 
location and possibilities of betterment of dense human groups is on 
a par with the general excellence of his work. 

But, to turn to the more purely sociological essays, passing over 
the apt introductory address of Mr. James Bryce—Mr. Victor Bran- 
ford treats, but in no luminous manner, the “Origin and Use 
of the Word Sociology”; a sociologist feels but little surer of the 
faith that is in him by reason of this paper and its discussion. He 
is inclined for the moment to accept Professor Karl Pearson’s gen- 
eral objection to a Sociological Society—that no one has yet crcated 
a sociology. However, terminology is always disappointing, and 
can wait on further development of the science, whether at the 
hands of some highly endowed individual or some school. Abstracts 
of two papers on the “Relation of Sociology to the Social Sciences 
and to Philosophy,” by Professor Durkheim and Mr. Branford, 
with attendant discussion, serve simply to bring out the naturally 
divergent view-points of many men, and to further emphasize the 
wisdom of investigation over systematization in the early history of 
a science. An excellent summary of the “Position of Woman in 
Early Civilization,” by Dr. Westermarck; and a rather irrelevant 
study of “Life in an Agricultural Village in England,” by Harold 
H. Mann, complete the list of essays. An appendix setting forth 
the origin and aims of the Society, and recounting some public 
comment on the movement, closes the volume. 

On the whole, the outcome is disappointing so far as sociology 
goes. A new science cannot be justified by words; and it can 
wait to have its place in the hierarchy of disciplines marked off 
by rod and chain. Professor Pearson may be right in thinking 
that sociology lacks its master-mind; but the master-mind relies 
upon the results of many antecedent humble workers, and these in 
sociology are as yet few. Spencer undoubtedly had his faults, but 
one of the chief defects of his sociology was rather his misfortune; 
this was the meagreness of his material, gotten together more or less 
fortuitously, as it had to be, by the relatively brief effort of two 
or three faithful coadjutors. The tendency is, and has been, in 
sociology, to theorize rather than to dig; and the smaller men often 
theorize the most shamelessly. Despite the great excellence of some 
of the sociological papers, the work of the sociological society does 
not impress one as foreshadowing any great clarification of the 
science which it professes. A. G. K. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Principles of Relief. By Edward T. Devine, Ph.D., LL.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1904—pp. 495. 


Dr. Devine’s new book may be regarded as an expansion of his 
earlier treatise on the Practice of Charity, though several subjects 
such as volunteer service and the church in charity are treated more 
fully in the smaller work. While the necessity of personal uplift- 
ing influence is frequently emphasized, it is the relief element in 
charity work which is kept at the center of the discussion. 

The title of the book applies especially to Part I, which aims 
to set forth the principles which should guide a community in 
its work of affording relief to its dependent members. Dr. Devine 
believes in relief. While recognizing the corrupting influence of 
relief when poorly administered, he believes that social reformers 
have sometimes been too much afraid of it, and that under proper 
guidance relief funds much larger than those now available can 
be made to serve a useful purpose without pauperizing the bene- 
ficiaries. He even intimates (pp. 12, 13, 462) that relief measures 
may serve to distribute the burdens of industrial displacement, 
grant indemnity for losses in public disasters, and “enable society 
to eradicate completely great evils with which it has heretofore 
temporized.” Aside from these few passages, which appear some- 
what visionary, the book is eminently sane and practical—such as 
we should expect from one who has taken so large a part in the 
practical and progressive administration of relief. Chapters upon 
“Relief as modified by the Constitution of the Family,” “The Break- 
ing up of Families,” ‘Dependent Children,” ‘Family Desertion,” 
“Intemperance,” and “Industrial Displacement,” are well filled 
with sound advice upon a great variety of issues which present 
themselves to the charity worker. 

Perhaps the chief contribution which the author makes to the 
theory of charitable relief is in the formal introduction to this 
field of the principle of a normal standard of living. “A sound 
relief policy demands, however difficult the task, a clear demarcation 
between those who are and those who are not to receive relief.” 
“The principle for which we are seeking is to be found in the 
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formulation and general acceptance of the idea of a normal standard 
of living, and the rigid adoption of either disciplinary or charitable 
measures, as may be found appropriate and necessary for those 
families and individuals whose income and expenditures do not 
conform to such standard.”? When “the natural and normal 
income of the family is sufficient to maintain the standard of living, 
charitable relief should invariably be refused.” ? “It is equally true 
that those who find themselves unable to maintain the standard of 
living which is accepted by the community as normal should have 
assistance, and that such assistance should always, if possible, be 
of a kind that will eventually remove the disability.” * 

“If these four conditions are observed: I. discrimination based 
upon full knowledge; II. disciplinary treatment of those wh are 
criminally responsible for dependence; III. relief with intelligent 
oversight for those who cannot maintain a normal standard of 
living; IV. the refusal of all charitable support to those who can— 
there may be practically unlimited increase in the funds available 
for relief, without either danger of pauperization or danger of 
exceeding the need.” ¢ 

After some discussion of what must be included in a normal 
standard of living, the author ventures the estimate that in New 
York City for a family of five persons to maintain such a standard 
an income is required of six hundred dollars, or perhaps, since 
the recent rise in prices, seven hundred dollars per annum. This 
standard, however, could hardly be applied to all, as the author dis- 
tinctly repudiates the proposition to supplement ordinary wages 
with charitable assistance, as tending to continue an inadequate scale 
of wages.° There must evidently be group standards as well as 
a more general standard for the community. The difficulty also 
remains of determining what to do with the numerous applicants 
who are temporarily unable to maintain the standard of living 
because their natural abilities are not fully utilized. 

The charity worker who expects to find his problems solved by 
this exposition of the principles of relief may meet with disappoint- 
ment; not because the author has failed in his undertaking, but 
because the family conditions that are dealt with, and the available 
resources, personal and material, are so infinitely varied that general 
statements must be accepted with reserve. The whole discussion, 
however, brings out the necessity of complete knowledge of the 
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family conditions, of trained guidance in meeting the problems as 
they arise, and of a spirit in relief work which recognizes the possi- 
bility of accomplishing definite results of permanent value. 

Part II consists of a somewhat detailed digest of seventy-five case 
records. This presentation of actual cases serves to illustrate in con- 
crete form the principles set forth in the preceding chapters, and also 
serves to reveal to the reader the fact of the essential individuality 
of each case that comes up for decision. 

Following this as Part III are three historical chapters on “The 
Reform of the English Poor Law,” “Public Outdoor Relief in 
America,” and “Private Outdoor Relief in America.” The author 
thinks that too exclusive credit is given the reform of the English 
poor law for the improvement of social conditions during the 
second quarter of the past century, yet the curtailment of public 
outdoor relief, both in England and in this country, seems to have 
been uniformly beneficial. The relief of families in their homes 
is thought to be the proper function of the individual benefactor 
and the private organized charity, while the state and municipality 
should provide more adequately than at present for institutional 
care and sanitary oversight. The chapter on private relief includes 
an exposition of the aims and methods of a modern charity organi- 
zation society. 

The fourth and final section of the book consists of seven chap- 
ters on relief in disasters, giving historical accounts of the relief 
work following the Chicago fire, the Johnstown flood, the fire and 
flood in Paterson, the industrial distress of 1893-94, the Baltimore 
fire, and the “Slocum” disaster. The utility of such a compilation 
is obvious. 

The Johnstown flood and the sinking of the General Slocum 
brought forth such ample relief funds that the principle of indem- 
nity for losses incurred was partially applied, and Dr. Devine 
expresses the opinion that the effect was not pauperizing. Yet the 
scramble for money which occurred upon both these occasions, 
actuated not by destitution, but by the knowledge that funds were 
at hand, presents a decidedly unpleasant picture. The work of the 
Baltimore relief committee after the great fire of February, 1904, 
is more edifying. Through the leadership of men thoroughly versed 
in all phases of charity work, a remarkable example of codperation 
and self-help was developed; so that, while a fund of $170,000 was 
available from a State appropriation, only $21,600 was used. The 
courageous independence manifested by the rank and file of the 
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people of Baltimore upon this occasion will be looked back upon 
with pride and satisfaction by all concerned. The saving in money 


to the State is outweighed by the saving in self-respect to the city 
DAVID I. GREEN, 






and its people. 
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, Methods of Industrial Peace. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. Hough- 
od ton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. London: Macmillan & Com- 


pany. 

In this notable volume of four hundred pages Mr. Nicholas 
Paine Gilman adds to his reputation as a close student of practical 
industrial problems. He writes with skill and precision. The data 
on which his conclusions are based are abundant and have heen 
carefully sifted. Consequently, where less thoroughly equipped 
writers in point of exact information would hopelessly flounder, 
Mr. Gilman delineates with a sure hand the existing obstacles to 
industrial peace. He suggests remedial measures with convincing 
earnestness of statement. He writes “like a human being” on labor 
subjects, as Bagehot would say, and mere theories of reform and 
progress are inexorably brought to the touchstone of existing reali- 
ties in that testing process by which the dreamer is distinguished 
from the man of hard, shrewd, unfailing common sense. 

In a field where four or five small volumes, the latest now ten 
years old, exhaust the list of published attempts to solve the riddle 
of industrial peace, an up-to-date breadth of view is imperative. 
This breadth is a most satisfying quality in Mr. Gilman’s work. 
He begins by stating that by industrial peace we are to under- 
stand the condition of things in which the ordinary processes of 
industrial production go on regularly and quietly. His first chap- 
ter on “Association in Modern Industry” points out some hind- 
i rances to the achievement of such peace. He does not mince 

matters in describing the “militant’—that is to say, the unlawful 
and reckless acts of the Trade Union and its sympathizers when the 
| controversy between men and masters reaches the acute stage, 
although Mr. John Mitchell in his “Organized Labor” considers 
such reports of violence as “grossly exaggerated”! Mr. Gilman 
deprecates the prevailing looseness of statement which describes as 
“slaves” men who work for a living on day wages. In fact, he 
calls such declamation “insufferable cant,” which expression, from 
af an authority whose general attitude toward wage-earners is most 
a sympathetic, should tend to soften the somewhat acrid vocabulary 
of certain labor leaders. The author emphasizes the widespread 
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tendency at the present time to vast combinations in trade and manu- 
facturing, and approvingly, but, as Mr. Edward Atkinson has 
recently shown in a significant paper, there is also a marked and 
growing tendency toward an increasing number of small work- 
shops, each under individual control. If Mr. Atkinson’s conten- 
tion is sound, the way of industrial peace would seem to open 
encouragingly by proposing a return to more intimate and con- 
fidential relations between the one employer and operatives so few 
that the personal attitude supplants the impersonal. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the burden of proof rests heavily on Mr. 
Atkinson’s shoulders! 

Passing from “Association in Modern Industry” to some phases 
of the labor situation which serve as side-lights on the problem of 
industrial peace, Mr. Gilman reviews at length in successive chap- 
ters “Combinations of Employers,” “Combinations of Employees,” 
“Collective Bargaining,” “The Sliding Scale,” “The Incorporation 
of Industrial Unions,” “Conciliation and Arbitration,” and cognate 
interests. The difficulties, the encouragements, the drawbacks, the 
strength or weakness of measures suggested on these lines are 
analyzed with much thoroughness and with no small degree of 
penetration in discovering the precise nature of obstacles to be 
overcome in securing industrial peace. One of the shortest chap- 
ters in his book is devoted to some consideration of “The Rights 
and Duties of the Public” in all disputes between workmen and 
employers. This chapter is also one of the most suggestive in that 
the author cogently and fearlessly affirms the right of this great 
“Third Party,” the general public, to a voice in the settlement of 
acrimonious and costly conflicts between labor and capital. “We 
will not allow virtual anarchy to exist,” says the general public to 
the disputants, “when we have put you in a position to bargain 
freely and fairly.” 

Possibly some dyed-in-the wool disciple of the Manchester school, 
lingering superfluous on the economic stage, might dissent vehe- 
mently from this proposition; but the author’s contention in this 
particular, however inimical to the methods of reasoning employed 
by Mr. Baer and certain of his confréres, will receive the support 
of the vast majority of intelligent students of social problems. 

In his review of “Legal Regulation of Labor Disputes in New 
Zealand” Mr. Gilman very properly warns us that although the 
system there (one of conciliation and arbitration) has been a great 
success for eight years, it would be a serious mistake to accept a 
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final judgment on the basis of good times alone. If our memory 
serves with accuracy, a recent titled Governor of the Colony who 
gave to the public a most encouraging report of results accom- 
plished in the conduct of New Zealand’s experiment, uttered the 
same warning. Mr. Gilman’s constant appeal in his present volume 
is to the good sense and fairness of the average man, and trusting 
to this quality, he prophesies, diffidently, to be sure, but firmly, that 
the friendly attitude of the workers toward the law will be paralleled 
by the attitude of the employers and that there will be a substan- 
tial acceptance of the system of conciliation by the workers, even 
when it operates mainly against them! 

In his final summary of the “Essential Conditions of Industrial 
Peace” Mr. Gilman insists, first of all, on a clear recognition by 
employer and workingman of the conditions which actually pre- 
vail. The man who sees things as they are and not as he would 
like them to be has some basis for intelligent activity in bringing 
about a more satisfactory industrial status. The author would 
also insist that in every collective agreement between employers 
and employed there shall appear a stipulation that, in case disputes 
arise under the agreement, resort shall be had to some form of 
arbitration. These points gained, he has “great faith” in the 
“essential” reasonableness of American capitalists and workmen, 
and in the “good sense and reasonableness” of the public. In an 
age of doubt, where pessimism is a chronic malady, it is refreshing 
to meet with such optimism, optimism which must override many 
dark and ominous tendencies in the world of labor. We confess 
to much encouragement in the perusal of this volume. Without 
seeking to evade the ugliest facts of experience and observation, Mr. 
Gilman persistently infuses a cheerful coloring. This necessarily 
brief review is most inadequate to convey even the scantiest sum- 
mary of the positions maintained. A thorough perusal of “Methods 
of Industrial Peace” will serve to acquaint the reader with the 
grounds on which optimism for the future of industry demands a 
hearing. FREDERICK STANLEY ROOT. 








New York: The Macmillan Com- 





Poverty. By Robert Hunter. 
pany, 1904—pp. ix, 382. 
The use of the single word “Poverty” for the title of a book 

published as a contribution to sociological thought and study may 

not unreasonably be understood to signify a general and more or 
less exhaustive treatment of the subject of poverty. Any one, 
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however, who is interested in the study of the problems of poverty 
as a whole, and who takes up this volume with this interpretation 
of the title, will find his anticipations unrealized. Only the first 
chapter, covering sixty-five pages, deals with poverty in general, 
and the greater part of this chapter is given over to an estimate of 
the number of people in the United States who are “in poverty.” 
The remaining chapters are devoted consecutively to the pauper, the 
vagrant, the sick, the child, the immigrant, with a final chapter 
containing a statement of conclusions. It is in connection with 
what the author says in the preface, however, that the book as a 
whole must be judged. Mr. Hunter states specifically that “the 
book is not a scientific or exhaustive study, endeavoring to deal with 
all of the conditions, causes, and problems of poverty” (p. vi). 
“Tt has all the limitations of a book which, if not altogether per- 
sonal, is at any rate based entirely upon facts gained by personal 
observation” (p. vii). It is, therefore, a study of only those con- 
ditions of poverty with which the author, as he himself says, has 
become most familiar in his twelve years of “work in a variety 
of movements intended either to diminish the number of dependents 
or to ameliorate the conditions of poverty.” Other conditions and 
causes are almost entirely disregarded. Individual causes, as dis- 
tinguished from social causes, are also omitted from consideration. 
The author holds that the mass of the poor are bred of miserable 
and unjust social conditions, due to the wrongful action of social 
and economic forces: the individual causes of poverty “should be 
eradicated by the individual himself, with such help as his family, 
the teachers, and the preachers may give him” (p. 63); but the 
wrongful action of social and economic forces is a preventable 
thing, and the one aim of the book as a whole is “to show the 
grievous need of certain social measures calculated to prevent the 
ruin and degradation of those working people who are on the 
verge of poverty” (p. viii). It is in emphasizing this need and 
in making it the key-note of his book that Mr. Hunter has sounded 
a note which ought especially to be heard during a period of great 
industrial strife for material gain, and so effectively has he done 
his part that he will undoubtedly contribute not a little toward 
more definite and unremitting activity in the direction of meeting 
adequately this unquestioned need. 

Perhaps the most striking generalization is the assertion that 
“10,000,000 persons in the United States are in poverty.” The 
weight given this estimate by the author and the fact that it indi- 
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cates a greater amount of poverty in this country than is generally 
thought to exist, make it worth while to examine somewhat closely 
the manner of arriving at this figure. It is to be noted that while 
the author is careful to distinguish between poverty and pauperism, 
pointing out that it is an important distinction, he nevertheless 
insists that “paupers must be included among those in poverty” 
(p. 5), and therefore in the 10,000,000 he includes the 4,000,000 
persons who are now dependent upon the public for relief, taking 
as the basis for this latter estimate that adopted by Professor Ely 
in 1891 (p. 21. Reference to North American Review, April, 1891). 
The former estimate has been made quite apart from the latter, 
but the reader is given to understand that all persons dependent 
upon any form of public relief are to be classed with this 10,00u,000 
in poverty (p. 60). The line of argument which is followed is that 
of gathering together statistics of poor relief, of unemployment, 
of wealth distribution, of accidents, diseases, casualties, etc., various 
“fragments of information indicative of widespread poverty,” thus 
presenting cumulative evidence of the great number of people in 
the United States wht are in poverty, that is to say, “underfed, 
underclothed, and poorly housed.” To the author’s use of statistics 
some exception must be taken. For example, certain statistics are 
given of the demands made upon public and private charity in New 
York during the three years 1897, 1898, 1899 (p. 23). The figures 
used were compiled from the records of the New York State Board 
of Charities. They give the total number of applicants who received 
relief during each of these years in state institutions, in hospitals, 
in dispensaries, and in the form of outdoor relief. The sum total 
for the year 1897 is 2,113,204, and for the year 1899, 1,788,927. 
Mr. Hunter observes that “it would not be reasonable to believe 
that 29 per cent. of the people of New York found it necessary 
in the year 1897, or 24 per cent. in 1899, to apply for relief,” and 
that there must be many duplications in these figures. He accord- 
ingly makes an allowance for duplications (admittedly arbitrary 
but one which he evidently considers amply sufficient) by excluding 
half the number of persons relieved in dispensaries. In this way 
the conclusion is reached that 19 per cent. of the people of New 
York State in 1897, and 18 per cent. in 1899, were “in distress.” 
A still more surprising conclusion is reached with reference to 
conditions in the city of Boston—‘2o0 per cent. of the people of 
Boston in distress” during the year 1903 (p. 25). This figure 
was obtained by comparing the total number of persons who, in 
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the course of twelve months, were in any way supported by the 
city, either in hospitals or jails, or as paupers, or as juvenile delin- 
quents, with the estimated population of the city on December 1, 
1903. In the document (Bulletin of the Statistics Department, 
City of Boston, Vol. VI, Nos. 4 and 5, Appendix) from which 
Mr. Hunter quotes, it is stated in so many words that the total 
number of persons supported or aided by the city in all of these 
ways on December I, 1903, constituted 1.57 per cent. of the estimated 
population on that date. Yet it is upon the basis of his figures 
with reference to the “distress” in Boston and in New York State, 
together with the figures that 14 per cent. of the families of Man- 
hattan were evicted in 1903, and that about 10 per cent. of those who 
die in Manhattan have pauper burials, that Mr. Hunter writes: 
“On the basis of these figures it would seem fair to estimate that 
certainly not less than 14 per cent. of the people, in prosperous 
times (1903), and probably not less than 20 per cent. in bad times 
(1897), are in distress” (p. 25). 

As exemplified in the above citations, the author’s use of statistics 
is nothing less than reckless and untrustworthy. It may be true 
that there are 10,000,000 persons in the United States who are “in 
poverty” or who are “underfed, underclothed, and poorly housed,” 
but one cannot accept with any degree of confidence an estimate 
based on grounds no more secure than these. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Hunter did not make a more judi- 
cious and careful use of his statistical material. There is much 
else that is of interest and value in the book. His insistence upon 
preventive rather than repressive measures in dealing with pauper- 
ism, upon proper provision for healthful working and living con- 
ditions for the poorly paid workingman, upon the safeguarding 
of child life, upon immediate modification of the policy of unre- 
stricted immigration, is admirable and forcible. The reforms which 
he advocates “contemplate mainly such legislative action as may 
enforce upon the entire country certain minimum standards of 
working and living conditions” (p. 338). 

By an ingenious reference device the foot notes are relegated to 
the back of the book and there form a list of authorities. Appen- 
dices, covering twenty pages, add materially to the fund of infor- 
mation presented in the text. Rowntree’s “Poverty: A Study of 
Town Life” is repeatedly referred to under the name of Rountree. 


J. E. CUTLER. 
Wellesley College. 
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The Political Theories of the Ancient World. By Westel Wood- 
bury Willoughby. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. 
The appearance of Professor Willoughby’s Political Theories of 

the Ancient World following so closely upon the publication of 

Professor Dunning’s History of Political Theories, Ancient and 

Medieval, gives conclusive proof that political philosophy does not 

remain uncultivated in American universities. Each of these 

studies is distinctly creditable to American scholarship. In sym- 
pathy, breadth of treatment, and thoroughness of grasp, these 
studies compare favorably with similar work by German scholars, 

English and French literature has hitherto offered comparatively 

little in the history of political philosophy. 

Professor Willoughby’s book, like that of Professor Dunning, 
purports to be the first installment of a treatise to be continued 
in succeeding volumes. In his preface therefore he writes an intro- 
duction to “a number of volumes.” It is the purpose of the treatise 
begun in the present volume to present “a history of political ideas 
of the periods covered,” not “a digest of political literature” 
(p. ix). The work uridertakes to notice contemporaneous political 
practice and current ethical and metaphysical speculations as well 
as formal political literature. It resembles therefore in some 
respects a philosophy of history, and it is in these respects that the 
author reveals clearly the influence of contemporary sociology. 

The volume under review is divided into two parts, the first treat- 
ing “of Oriental and Greek political theories, the second, of Roman 
political theories. 

An introductory chapter of ten pages is devoted to a general study 
of primitive political ideas, in which the initial social groups, the 
family, clan, tribe, are considered. The conclusion is reached, that 
the “origin of real political authority” is found in “the tribe and 
in the control which it exercises over its members” (p. 8). In 
his treatment of primitive political ideas the author seems to the 
reviewer to have gone, perhaps, too far in regarding religion as a 
cause of national or tribal unity, rather than as an expression of it 
and as a means of realizing and justifying it. 

An equally brief chapter presents a general survey of Oriental 
political philosophy, followed by a short special study of the politi- 
cal theories of the Hebrews. The Orient, speaking in general, 
never reached the “Age of Discussion.” Consequently it was not 
“possible for a political philosophy as an independent philosophic 
discipline to arise. . . . Political philosophy could not begin 
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until political liberty appeared in sufficient degree to give to the 
individual the right to question, in thought and word at least, the 
ethical bases upon which existing political institutions were 
founded” (p. 16). The Hebrew torah and the Greek themis 
are recognized as having a parallel development. The prominence 
of the Hebrew people by the side of priest, prophet, and military 
leader, as partners and agents in the acceptance and promulgation 
of law, is luminously sketched. 

Political philosophy proper began with the Greeks, specifically 
with the Greek sophists. Professor Willoughby lays great stress 
upon the limitations of the Greek city state as a theatre for the 
development of concepts of civic freedom and legal rights in con- 
trast with the larger life of the Roman state. The Greeks, of 
course, are recognized as brilliant interpreters of their own social 
constitution, and the fundamental ethical aspects of human asso- 
ciation. 

After a careful analysis of the general characteristics of Greek 
philosophy, its naturalness, the Greek idea of law, the Greek con- 
ception of the nature of the state and its rights to be, the politi- 
cal philosophy of the sophists and of Socrates receive separate 
attention by an elaboration of Zeller’s thesis that “Socrates aimed 
at a knowledge by which the state might be reformed; the Sophists 
at one by which it might be governed.” Socrates stood for two 
principles in opposition to the rampant democracy of the time, the 
election of an educated magistracy and the administration of the 
state in the interest of the ruled. Plato’s Republic, the Laws, and 
the Statesman, each receive separate exposition. In his discussion of 
Plato, as well as in other parts of the volume, the author’s acquain- 
tance with the later developments of philosophy aids him in the 
exposition of his theme. While concluding with others that Plato 
is a moralist rather than a publicist, he nevertheless recognizes that 
Plato has done far more for political philosophy than to present 
merely an idealized form of the Spartan constitution. 

The author briefly reviews the Cyropedia of Xenophon before 
passing to the systematic Politics of Aristotle. Himself something 
of a speculative philosopher, Professor Willoughby finds the 
Politics of Aristotle “a work predominantly practical in charac- 
ter.” Why not say, essentially scientific? “Ideals are framed, to 
be sure, and the means for their realization stated, but they are 
ideals such as lie within the ordinary competence of a civil organi- 
zation to secure.” What other ideals should a publicist frame? 
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The study of Greek political theories closes with an account of the 
political philosophy of the Stoics and the Epicureans, and a very 
suggestive examination of the value of the Greek civic ideal. Here 
we are brought from Plato and Aristotle to Kant and Hegel. The 
elementary ideas of liberty and law, which in the Greek mind were 
in conflict, attained unity in the synthesis of Hegel. 

Within the limits of this review I have not space to present 
adequately the content of the second part of the volume, Roman 
political theories. Though much shorter than the first part, it is 
not less important. Indeed it is perhaps more important. Profes- 
sor Willoughby contends correctly that the Romans have made a 
great contribution to political philosophy. “Though they made 
no deliberate attempt to formulate a system of political philosopiy, 
they yet, in the system of law and government which they 
developed, implicitly recognized and acted upon political principles 
which marked a distinct advance in theory beyond any point which 
the Greeks had been able to reach” (p. 215). What these implicitly 
recognized and applied principles were, Professor Willoughby shows 
by examining: the development of the idea of positive law among 
the Romans; the Roman theory as to the location of sovereignty 
in the state; the intellectual and historical forces which made for 
the rationalizing of Roman law. The volume closes with brief 
chapters on Polybius and Cicero. It is to be hoped that the volumes 
which are promised for the future will follow in due course of 
time. ISAAC A. LOOS. 
The State University of Iowa. 


The Russo-Japanese Conflict: Its Causes and Issues. By K. 
Asakawa, Ph.D., with an introduction by Frederick Wells Wil- 
liams. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—1904. 
$2.00. 

It is perhaps seldom that the good-natured book-reviewer with 
a natural disinclination for fault-finding has such an agreeable task 
thrust upon him as the one of reviewing Dr. Asakawa’s interesting 
work on “The Russo-Japanese Conflict.” On the other hand, the 
reviewer who desires above all things to gain or maintain a reputa- 
tion for critical acumen and severity, and who delights in exposing 
error and heresy, must needs find the task a somewhat disappointing 
and uncongenial one. If the present reviewer joins in the general 
chorus of praise and approval which have greeted the appearance 
of this volume, we trust he will not be suspected of too much good 
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nature on the one hand, nor of wholly lacking the critical faculty 
on the other. 

“The Russo-Japanese Conflict” is essentially a diplomatic history 
of the causes of, or rather the events leading up to, the Russo- 
Japanese war. As Professor Williams well puts it in his brief but 
admirable introduction to the work, “Dr. Asakawa presents them 
with a logical thoroughness that reminds us of the military opera- 
tions of his countrymen now in evidence elsewhere. . . . It is 
the sort of presentation which a great subject needs. It is con- 
tent with a simple statement of fact and inference. It is con- 
vincing because of its brevity and restraint.” 

The author is careful to state in his preface that the ‘work is 
neither a plea for the one side or the other, but a mere exposition 
of the subject-matter” as he comprehends it. He particularly 
requests the reader not to read into such exposition or explanation 
a moral judgment nor to ascribe to the writer “motives utterly 
foreign to himself,” as was done by some of the critics of the 
introductory chapter, the substance of which was published in the 
Yate Review for May, 1904. 

Dr. Asakawa may, we think, be fairly acquitted of any attempt 
or intention to advocate the case of Japan against Russia. He even 
goes so far, e. g., as to point out (on p. 170) “how untenable is the 
popular view that she (Russia) persistently falsifies”; but it would 
surely be expecting too much even of the scientifically trained reader 
to require him to refrain from passing moral judgment upon a 
government whose diplomacy has been of the character described 
in this volume. 

The author’s introduction, which covers sixty-four pages, may be 
described as an attempt to outline the deeper or fundamental causes 
of the war or the underlying issues at stake between Japan and 
Russia. For Japan these “issues appear to be only partly political, 
but mainly economical.” They are to be found in the “enormous 
increase of her population”; the “immense growth of her trade and 
industries”; the slow progress of her agriculture, which is “no 
longer able either to support the increased population or to produce 
enough raw articles for the manufactures”; the consequent need of 
new sources of supply as well as an outlet for her surplus popula- 
tion; and the need of “an increased importation of raw material 
and food stuffs and an increased exportation of manufactures.” 
The “tremendous significance for Japan of the principle of the 
‘open-door’ as applied to East Asia,” more particularly to Man- 
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churia and Korea, is strongly emphasized, as is also the interest of 
Russia in maintaining a “systematically protective and highly exclu- 
sive policy” in this part of the world. Russia’s interests, even in 
Manchuria, are shown to be of a political rather than of an economic 
character, and therefore less vital than those of Japan, although the 
historical and geographical conditions which have governed Russia’s 
attempt at political expansion in the Far East are not perhaps suf- 
ficiently explained in this otherwise comprehensive introduction. 

The body of the work, which consists of twenty chapters and about 
310 pages, is essentially a narrative of the historic events, mainly 
of a diplomatic nature, leading up to the war. It begins with 
chapters on the “Retrocession of the Liao-Tung Peninsula” and 
the so-called “Cassini Convention,” and closes with two chaypcers 
on “Russo-Japanese Negotiations,” and a chapter on “Chinese 
Neutrality and Korean Integrity.” Particularly important and 
interesting are the chapters on the “Occupation” and “Evacua- 
tion of Manchuria” and the “Diplomatic Struggle in Korea.” 

Every important statement in the text is supported by adequate 
references to the autherities, which are mainly of an official char- 
acter, in the ample and numerous footnotes. These serve to show 
how thorough, impartial, and painstaking the author has been, and 
they do not interfere with the smooth and steady flow of the narrative. 
There are also numerous citations from important documents in 
the text as well as in the footnotes. The work is based throughout 
upon the best available documentary sources and is therefore a real 
and permanent contribution to historical and political science, as 
well as an interesting and timely book which is sure to appeal to 
a wide circle of readers. 

The material upon which this history is based is, it is true, drawn 
mainly from Japanese, English, and American sources; but these 
have been thoroughly sifted and weighed, and there has been no 
attempt at concealment, evasion, or misrepresentation of the facts, as, 
e. g., in the case of the murder of the Queen of Korea in 1895, who 
was killed, as the author admits, by Korean and Japanese bravoes 
with the probable connivance of the Japanese minister at Seul. Dr. 
Asakawa deeply regrets his inability to do justice to the Russian 
side of the question because of his ignorance of the Russian lan- 
guage; but it must be admitted that if Russia has a better case than 
is here presented, it has not as yet been given to the world. 

The make-up of the volume is excellent. There is a good index, 


but the map leaves much to be desired. 
AMOS S. HERSHEY. 


Indiana University. 
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The Early Institutional Life of Japan; a Study in the Reform of 
645 A.D. By K. Asakawa, Ph.D., Hadley Scholar of Yale Uni- 
versity (1902-3), and Lecturer on the Far East at Dartmouth 
College. Shueisha, Tokyo: Scribner’s, New York, 1903—pp. 
355- $1.75. 

Dr. Asakawa is evidently one of the great scholars by whom the 
pages of Japan’s history are waiting to be written in the light of 
modern science. In careful reliance upon documentary research, 
in breadth of acquaintance with the related Chinese and European 
institutions, and in that intuition of motives and influences which 
alone gives life and truth to historical work, Dr. Asakawa exhibits 
in this limited essay such a high quality of talent and method that 
his future services On a more extended scale promise to be every- 
thing that could be desired. 

The broad place of this essay’s scope is the beginning of the devel- 
opment of the feudal system in Japan. European scholars have as 
yet scarcely learned to realize the astonishing fact that, at the 
antipodes of Europe, “a feudalism grew up independently but coin- 
cidently with that in Europe, out of a set of causes much similar in 
principle and in nature.” That the great European processes of 
commendation, tax-immunity, and the like, should have equally char- 
acterized the Japanese development, in totally alien surroundings, is 
one of the most fascinating phenomena of comparative history. 
Dr. Asakawa’s treatment here purports merely to lay the foundations 
for the introductory period 500-700 A. D. He has relied, for many 
data, upon the great Japanese scholar (recently deceased), Kurita 
Kwan, the “sage of Mito,’ who though totally ignorant of Euro- 
pean history, had with remarkable insight seized the salient points 
of Japanese development. Nearly fifteen years ago the present 
reviewer, having had the privilege of visiting Professor Kurita in 
his library at Mito, and later of perusing parts of his works, called 
public attention to the significance of his great and unique labors 
(Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 1891, vol. xix, p. 
165), and expressed the fear that “we shall probably never see a 
Japanese scholar more fitted for the task by natural capacity and by 
thorough acquaintance with the original sources of information.” 
It is a particular pleasure to find that this fear was unfounded, and 
that the work which Professor Kurita, lacking an acquaintance with 
European learning, was incapable of doing in its largest scope, has 
been taken up by one who is even better fitted for it. We may 
venture the hope that the Japanese government will find a way of 
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ensuring the author’s ability to give continued devotion to this great 
work. 

Of the component features of the development as here outlined, 
there are chiefly four: the growth of the Imperial power, the rela- 
tion of Church and State, the influence of Chinese institutions as 
consciously accepted models, and the development of land-tenure, 
land-taxation, and local government. It is difficult to say which of 
these is the most interesting for the student of comparative history, 
For the modern observer of East-Asiatic politics in general, the 
chapter on the Political Doctrine of China (ch. ili, pp. 150-251, 
particularly p. 221) will be enlightening, if one desires to make intel- 
ligent estimates of the future lines of development in that country, 

As to the author’s method, one thing is to be especially pra‘sed, 
and that is his complete understanding of the circumstance that 
an allowance or discount must always be made, in studying Japanese 
codes or enactments of the past, for the gap between the literal terms 
of the law and the extent of its actual enforcement and popular 
acceptance in practice. This the author emphasizes in advance (p. 
18), and the ignoring of it by most foreign students of old Japanese 
law and institutions has deprived their conclusions of some of their 
apparent value. To ascertain the degree of this allowance is obvi- 
ously difficult, but it is indispensable; and Dr. Asakawa’s emphatic 
caution, together with his illustrations of the fruitfulness of the 
results of obedience to it, will set a desirable standard for all future 
investigators. 
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J. H. WIGMORE. 






Northwestern University. 









The Theory of Business Enterprise. By Thorstein Veblen, Assist- 
ant Professor of Political Economy, University of Chicago. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1904—pp. 400. 

Modern Industrialism. By Frank L. McVey, Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Minnesota. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, 1904—pp. xiii, 300. 

The fundamental thesis of Professor Veblen’s book is the dis- 
tinction between pecuniary and industrial employments, familiar 
to readers of the author's “Theory of the Leisure Class,” and of 
his paper before the American Economic Asosciation in 1900. The 
latest presentation of the theory is much the most intelligible of 
the three, for it has been divested of a goodly part of the obscure 
and impossible terminology in which it has heretofore been clothed. 
The physical basis of modern business traffic, in the author’s view, 
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is the machine process, the influence of which is to standardize the 
means, the methods and the products, as well as the social conduct 
of the industrial world. Out of the pecuniary transactions incident 
to the adjustment of interdependent industries, the business man 
emerges, a factor in industrial society whose remuneration bears so 
remote a relation to his social service that he is considered virtually 
as an exploiter, deriving his gains from the high productive efficiency 
of modern industry. Out of the discipline of the machine process 
has developed a class spirit among workmen which has made them 
impatient of the conservatism of the business classes. Business 
enterprise cannot get along without the machine process, but at the 
same time, the machine process develops a spirit which cuts away 
the institutional foundations of business enterprise, and is incom- 
patible with its continued growth. Business principles are therefore 
doomed, whether the machine system develops or declines. 

Chapters V and VI on the Use of Loan Credit and Modern Busi- 
ness Capital are the most valuable in the book. The former 
appeared earlier as a monograph and needs no comment here. The 
latter presents with clearness and force the essential weakness and 
danger of the modern corporation, a structure erected on a founda- 
tion of intangible assets, represented by common stock which 
controls the company, while the plant itself is represented by pre- 
ferred stock, virtually a debenture, held by a minority interest; the 
whole capitalized liberally on the basis of prospective earning 
capacity. There follows naturally a distinct separation between an 
industry as a producer and the management of the industry for 
profit; the interest of the management may not, and frequently 
does not, coincide with the permanent interest of the corporation. 
It is a matter of regret that this thoughtful and penetrating dis- 
cussion of modern corporation practice is not presented in a form 
that might cause it to displace in the reading of the general public 
the ravings of the ten cent magazines. But it will, it is feared, be 
read only by the elect. 

It is a matter of considerable doubt whether the distinction 
between industrial and pecuniary employments,—between the pro- 
ducer and the exploiter,—is a distinction sufficiently fundamental 
to warrant the erection upon it of a structure so pretentious. Cer- 
tain it is that the distinction has in this book been carried too far. 
In fact, the reader is sometimes in doubt whether the author is 
himself sincere; where the irony that occasionally reveals itself 
is not an evidence that the author is deriving quiet enjoyment out 
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of the hopeless groping of his conscientious reader. However that 
may be, Professor Veblen has done a real service if he has compelled 
us for a moment to drop our conventional way of viewing industry 
from the standpoint of the producer and consumer, and to look 
at our modern industrial life solely from the standpoint of the 
business man. 


Modern Industrialism is planned along attractive lines. It treats 
briefly in Part I of the evolution of the three leading industrial 
nations, England, Germany and the United States, in Part II of 
the various phases of present day industrial activity—of the extrac- 
tive, manufacturing and transporting industries and the forms of 
industrial and commercial organization, in Part III of the re'ation 
of government to industry under the heads of interference, regula- 
tion, and ownership. The promise which this outline offers is, 
however, unfulfilled. In the first place, the historical portion betrays 
an inexcusable haste in its preparation. The percentages (p. 10) 
showing the growth of commerce of the three nations are in every 
case incorrect; the cotton-gin was not invented either in 1792 or 
1794, but both dates are given; the English enactment concerning 
woolen manufacture in America was not passed in 1667; the cable 
did not make its appearance in the forties; the National Turnpike 
was not begun late in the first quarter of the century, nor was 
Gallatin’s system of roadways to cost $3,000,000 ; the Illinois Central 
did not receive a land-grant in 1836; the Rock Island Railroad 
did not reach the Mississippi in 1855, nor did the Hudson River 
Railroad consolidate with the New York Central in 1867; the 
English railway legislation of 1873 was not the last general act of 
Parliament on railway matters; the iron industry had not been 
recreated in America with puddling and rolling processes by 1815; 
the sale of land by auction and private sale on long credit were not 
the beginning of the American system; the tariff of 1816 did not 
aid in destroying our manufactures, nor was the period of the 
forties and fifties a time when manufacturers were bringing pressure 
to bear on the government for protective tariffs. This criticism 
does not pretend to be exhaustive, but the errors pointed out are too 
numerous to be explained as poor proof-reading. 

Part II is the best portion of the book. The author’s apparent 
desire to be exhaustive, however, has led him to crowd so much into 
small space that it is questionable whether anyone not familiar with 
the subjects discussed can follow his allusive treatment with any 
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success. A lack of systematic presentation, frequent contradiction 
of statement, and an unhappy use of English make Part III very 
hard reading. The economic student will find the general problem 
which is discussed in this section better handled in many of the 
recent treatises on descriptive economics, such, for example, as 
Seager. The impressions gathered by the novice will be vague and 


profitless. 
FRANK HAIGH DIXON. 


Dartmouth College. 


La Dépopulation des Campagnes et l’Accroissement de la Popula- 
tion des Villes. Rapport présenté au Congrés international 
d’hygiéne et de démographie tenu a Bruxelles en 1903. Par 
Edmond Nicolai. Bruxelles: P. Weissenbruch, 1903—pp. 70. 


This report, which is evidently part of a larger whole, deals with 
the question of the changes in population in the urban and rural 
districts of Belgium. Under urban communes are included all 
places with a population greater than 20,000, and the administra- 
tive centers of the arrondissements. The rest of the communes are 
divided into rural and industrial ; those in which agriculture employs 
more hands than industry being classed as rural, and the others 
industrial. In 1900, 38.59 per cent. of the population of Belgium 
was in rural, 31.81 per cent. in industrial, and 29.60 per cent. in 
urban communes. 

In the rural and industrial communes there are more males than 
females, but in the urban the females form 52.8 per cent. of the 
total. 

From 1890 to 1900 emigrations have exceeded immigrations in 
the rural communes, but there has been an excess of immigrations 
in the industrial and urban communes. Females have proved to 
be greater migrants than males during this period. 

The natural increase of the population has been about 11 per 
1,000 in the rural and industrial communes during the decade, 
while in the urban it was but 7.69. The rural exodus has been 
so great that the rural communes have had a yearly net increase 
of only 4.6 per 1,000, while the industrial and urban communes 
have increased nearly three times as rapidly. 

It is therefore impossible to speak of a rural depopulation in Bel- 
gium, since there has been an increase in numbers during the 
past decade. But the rate of increase in the rural communes has 
been slower than in the other portions of the country. The reasons 
assigned for the rural exodus are as follows: 
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1. The great difference between the birth-rate and the death-rate 
in the rural communes ; 

2. The low rate of wages paid to agricultural laborers ; 

3. The change in the methods of cultivating the soil induced by 
farm machinery, and the competition of foreign countries ; 

4. Military service ; 

5. Domestic service. 

Belgium is devoting less of its area to the cultivation of grain, and 
more to grazing. This demands less labor. The military service, 
with the quartering of the soldiers in garrison towns, gives the 
recruits a love for city life, and makes them unwilling to return 
to agricultural pursuits. The demand for servants is continually 
drawing young women from the country to the city. 

In addition, there are the following motives drawing people to 
the cities: 

1. Luxury; 

2. Industrial and commercial expansion ; 

3. The direction given to education ; 

4. The social attractions of the cities. 

Modern methods of production are concentrating industries in 
the large centers. Most of the advances in educational facilities 
have been along the line of technical schools in the cities. 

In order to stop this exodus, the author proposes that more atten- 
tion be given to education in scientific agriculture, and that the 
people in the country districts be warned against the dangers of 
city life. It seems doubtful if any such measures will avail to 
diminish this migration so long as the rate of wages in the cities 


is higher than it is in the rural communes. 
WM. B. BAILEY. 


A Short History of the Westminster Assembly. By W. Beveridge, 
M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons,—pp. 169. 

Mr. Beveridge’s point of view throughout his history is unequivo- 
cally Presbyterian and Scotch, and at times his Scotch proclivities 
lead him to treat the English side of the Westminster Assembly, and 
indeed of the history of the eventful years during which the Assem- 
bly was sitting, with some lack of balance. The Assembly at first 
was wholly English, and the first question debated by Mr. Beveridge 
is its validity as a synod. To this validity two opposite objections 
were made—first that it had been called by the State, and second that 
it had not received the sanction of the King. When Parliament 
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summoned the Westminster Assembly into existence in June, 1643, 
it was already at war with Charles, and its acts were no longer 
receiving Royal sanction. For nine years, the Westminster Assem- 
bly existed as an English institution side by side with the Long 
Parliament, and much of its work received Parliamentary ratifica- 
tion. Mr. Beveridge makes an able defence of the membership of 
the Assembly, and shows that it was representative of the best and 
wisest in the church life of the day; while for the Scottish Com- 
missioners, who entered the Assembly in September, 1643, after 
the acceptance by Parliament of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
he has an almost too partial admiration, The Scottish Commis- 
sioners assisted in the work of the Assembly until the close of 1647, 
by which time the Assembly had drawn up a directory for public 
worship; revised the metrical version of the Psalms; drawn up the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms. All this was, however, only the minor work of the 
Assembly. The great work for which it came into existence, the 
hope of which formed the inducement to the Scotch to come to the 
aid of England, was to draw up a uniform scheme of church gov- 
ernment on the Presbyterian model. In this the Assembly failed. 
It was impossible to reconcile English opinion to Scotch require- 
ments. The Independents were growing in strength in the country 
and in Parliament, and though Mr. Beveridge makes out a strong 
case for the Presbyterians, it cannot but be felt that the failure of 
the Assembly to reduce church life to uniformity throughout Great 
sritain was a triumph for toleration and gave room for growth in 
both Scotch and English Churches. 

Mr. Beveridge goes with some detail into the action of the Scotch 
Church in adopting the Westminster Confession; and again into the 
procedure of the Free Church at disruption in 1843. He shows 
that the Presbyterian Church has always regarded itself as free 
to make changes, and to expand in religious thought, or life; and 
that the conception of the House of Lords, as shown by the recent 
decision in favour of the “Wee Frees,” that the church is a trust 
bound by the dead hand, is a conception wholly foreign to Scottish 
thought and quite unsupported by the history of the Presbyterian 
Church, both before and since disruption. It is difficult to clothe 
such a subject as the History of the Westminster Assembly with any 
graces of style, but when one considers the amount that Mr. Bever- 
idge has condensed into his 165 pages, one is compelled to grant 
that the book is surprisingly readable and interesting. A short list 
of authorities is given and the book contains a good index. 

A. G. PORRITT. 
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Russia, Her Strength and Her Weakness, A Study of the Present 
Conditions of the Russian Empire, with an Analysis of its 
Resources and a Forecast of its Future. By Wolf von Schier- 
brand, Ph.D. With maps. New York and London: G, P, 


Putnam’s Sons, 1904—pp. xv, 304. 

As correspondent of the Associated Press in Berlin, Wolf von 
Schierbrand showed a capacity to describe the forces making his- 
tory in Europe that won the gratitude of the reading public and 
made his exclusion from Germany a real misfortune. To this 
interruption in a journalistic career, however, the public owes two 
capital books on modern Germany; and readers will find their debt 
to the author increased by this book on Russia. 

Schierbrand does not bring to his task the extensive stwdies 
which have packed Leroy-Beaulieu’s three volumes so full of infor- 
mation; or the special training which makes Schulze-Gavernitz’s 
economic studies so suggestive; or the opportunities for personal 
intercourse with different classes which have made Palmer’s little 
book so readable. He does bring, however, qualities quite as valua- 
ble for a book of this kind: the journalist’s wide acquaintance with 
the events of the day, and his knack at putting facts together so 
that readers may appreciate the significance of them. He draws 
his material from Russian and foreign sources of information, and 
from personal observation. 

A book of this kind, to be readable, must necessarily evade knotty 
questions. The important topic of land tenure, for instance, is 
treated in a way which will satisfy neither historian nor economist. 
It is fair, however, to direct attention not to faults of this kind, 
which are inevitable, but to the merit the author deserves for his 
treatment of questions which might easily. be slighted in a popular 
book, and which yet are of the first importance. The chapter on 
finance gives a satisfactory survey of this important subject, and 
wins confidence by its disclaimer of statistical accuracy. The pecu- 
liar features of the system of manufactures are well brought out. 
The sub-title of the book is justified by the other subjects discussed 
in the economic, social, and political organization; and on the 
whole it is hard to see how a greater amount of information, valua- 
ble and interesting to the general reader, could be brought within 
the compass of the book. 

The book is provided with a brief glossary of common Russian 
words, with an index, and with maps showing the political geography 
of European and Asiatic Russia. The style is so simple and natural 
that the use of the obsolete or obsolescent ‘span’ for the past of 
spin, on p. 171, strikes the reader as incongruous. Cc. D. 
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Fetichism in West Africa, Forty Years’ Observation of Native Cus- 
toms and Superstitions. By Robert Hamil Nassau. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904—pp. xvii, 389. 


Considerable expectation has been aroused regarding this book 
by the enthusiasm of Miss Mary Kingsley over the author and 
his wide learning and experience. From the standpoint of the 
social scientist, however, the volume cannot be said to have met, 
though the information elicited by Miss Kingsley may have justi- 
fied, this expectation. The investigator who wishes to use the 
material presented by Mr. Nassau, and who must perforce judge of 
its reliability for himself, is confronted by the following considera- 
tions: first, that Mr. Nassau’s mind is, naturally enough, pre- 
occupied with the spreading of Christianity; and, second, partially 
in consequence of this, partially because of an inevitable lack of 
training in the sciences which have to do with human institutions, 
he is unfitted to draw conclusions of any great weight, even from 
a lifetime’s experiences. 

As to the first of these criticisms, the author himself admits that 
his book is a sort of missionary plea, designed in part to inspire 
the reader to a desire to “give to Africa the pure truth in place 
of its falsity.” He goes on: “But the special object of my pen, 
in following a certain thread of truth, is to show how degradingly 
false is that falsity, in its lapse from God, even though I accord 
it the name of religion” (p. 27). This attitude does not appeal to 
the scientist, and he is still less edified by the whole pages of 
sermonizing that follow, in the chapter on the Idea of God. A 
mood of suspicion of the special pleader invades the mind invol- 
untarily. In regard to the second criticism, there do occur occa- 
sional shrewd observations and interpretations such as would be 
expected from one who had had such long and varied intercourse 
with natives. But these are sporadic; most of the comments are 
of the stock missionary variety, dealing with depravity of customs, 
falling away from God, etc. The best parts of the book are those 
which include little or no comment; and for these sections there 
is nothing but praise. It seems, however, that forty years might 
have yielded more than this. 

For some purposes the book is a good one, but the student of 
human institutions has certainly a reason for feeling disappointment. 
The fact is, the latter must come to realize that the only person 
who can fully meet his needs is the professional ethnographer; he 
must give up hopes of getting more than scattered and second- 
rate material from the Du Chaillus and Nassaus and pins his faith 
to the Schweinfurths and the Ehrenreichs. A. G. K. 
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Guide to the Archives of the Government of the United States in 
Washington. By C. H. Vantyne and W. G. Leland. Published 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1904. 215 pp. 
(xiii). 8vo. 

The first plan of this work proposed to give the location and 
description of important historical material in the archives for 
the use of historical investigators. In its final form it is chiefly 
a guide giving accounts of the duties of the departments of the 
government, with their many divisions and bureaus, in an effort 
to show in what places material of a particular class is to be found, 
its availability, and how to get at it; to show in a general way 
the different classes of material on file, its probable value and the 
dates included in the records. Only material which appeared .o be 
of special historical interest is described, the enormous mass of the 
documents having precluded any attempt at a complete catalogue. 

The historical accounts of the several departments and _ their 
sections are accurate, and careful references to fuller descriptions 
are added. In most instances it would seem that greater compres- 
sion would be desirable, even at the expense of literary elegance; 
in this manner much space might have been utilized for further 
description of interesting manauscripts. The same prolixity is 
observable in many of the special descriptions; where a calendar 
of a collection of manuscripts has been made and published, a refer- 
ence to the calendar would be sufficient, or it should be omitted 
entirely. The interest of the historical student is considerably 
increased in reading the titles and descriptions of the manuscript 
material which are inserted. The diaries, letter books, and orderly 
books on file in the pension bureau in the Smithsonian Institution, 
and division of manuscripts of the Library of Congress, are of great 
interest. They relate to ten states during the revolutionary war, to 
the French and Indian war, to the Spanish in America, to 
colonial times, to the early days of the government, to travels in 
the Northwest Territory, and among the Indians. There are 
others kept by such men as Nathaneal Greene, Governor Tompkins, 
Robert Morris, and de Rochambeau. It is to be regretted that 
the index has not received a fuller development, for much of this 
material is without an adequate clue. If they had been grouped 
under such headings as Diaries, or Travels, an investigator of such 
material would be grateful for time saved from a search through 
the body of the book or index; the same remark applies to the 
entries under the various bureaus and divisions. Many manuscripts 
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on Spain in America are disclosed. It would seem therefore that, 
considered as a guide, the work is deficient in compactness and in 
general handiness; and that, in its quality of a calendar, it suffers 
through lack of a uniform system of describing the contents of the 
documents. The volume closes with a bibliography of sources of 
information concerning the archives and manuscript collections at 


Washington. 
H. H. S. AIMES. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


With the same vigor which he displayed in “Our Benevolent 
Feudalism,” Mr. W. J. Ghent has depicted in “Mass and Class” 
(N. Y., Macmillan, 1904, pp. ix + 260), the collision of social inter- 
ests, chiefly in this country. His demonstration of the strength 
of the economic factor in the life of human societies is done with 
a strong hand; if, then, class-lines are, to a large degree, fixed, the 
varied fields of application of this economic interest will be char- 
acterized by a varied class-ethics. He distinguishes six classes in 
America: the proletarians, or wage-earning producers; the self- 
employing producers; the social servants; the traders; the idle 
capitalists; the retainers. Each class has its own standards of liy- 
ing and acting; each individual “exemplifies the impulse of the 
economic motive, the determining control of the prevailing mode of 
production, and finally the peculiar direction given to his mental 
and bodily activities by the special interests of his class.” In treat- 
ing trading-class morality an opportunity is given for two graphic 
chapters on “The Reign of Graft.” The “failure of the trading- 
class” lies in an over-development of individual versus social obliga- 
tion; it has “failed dismally in administering the world’s affairs.” 
Consequently this administration is coming gradually to be con- 
trolled by society as a whole. This will lead to the “codperative 
commonwealth”: “There are arguments that it cannot be and that 
it should not be—arguments like those heard in all times against 
any change in social arrangements. They are all of a kind, in 
whatever guise they appear; and their underlying base is now, as 
ever, a justification of the claims of the cunning and the strong.” 

The 21st and 22d Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology (for 1899- 
1900 and 1900-1901, the latter in two parts) are somewhat more 
compact than usual. The survey of the two years’ work by the 
Director and Acting Director records a steady advance along regu- 
lar lines. The accompanying papers are of solid worth. Mr. J. 
W. Fewkes contributes two, the one in the 1899-1900 Report deal- 
ing with Hopi Katcinas or representations of supernatural beings; 
and the second, in part two of the subsequent Report, covering the 
results of “Two Summers’ Work in Pueblo Ruins.” Both are 
profusely illustrated in color. Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt discusses 
Iroquois cosmology, giving the versions of the various tribes; and 
Cyrus Thomas continues “Mayan Calendar Systems” from the 
19th Report. Miss Alice Fletcher contributes a very careful study 
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of “Hako—a Pawnee Ceremony.” This is especially noteworthy, 
for it represents in part the results of the use of the graphophone 
in seizing upon native melodies, which have then been turned into 
our notation by a skilled musician. 

Among the latest bibliographies issued by the Library of Congress 
and compiled under the supervision of Mr. A. P. C. Griffin, are a 
“Select List of Books relating to the Far East;” a “List of Works 
relating to the Germans in the United States ;” anda “List of Books 
on Immigration.” References to periodical literature are included. 
Librarians occasionally criticize Mr. Griffin’s bibliographies from a 
technical standpoint, and it is undoubtedly the case that a more 
telling arrangement might be made of the material he commands; 
but the lists in their present form are of extreme value to the 
teacher and student of the subject, affording as they do an extra- 
ordinarily full and yet compact series. 

The Correspondence regarding the Negotiations between Japan 
and Russia (1903-1904), presented to the Imperial Diet, March, 
1904, are now issued in translation. Such collections are always of 
interest in retrospect; and these are the more striking in that they 
represent the first independent entry of an Asiastic people into a 
position of diplomatic prominence. The outcome thus far of the 
ensuing war lends to the temperate and reasonable attitude of the 
Japanese an added weight. 

The lectures which Professor Karl Lamprecht delivered at Colum- 
bia last fall and which have been translated into English by E. A. 
Andrews and published under the title “What is History?” (The 
Macmillan Co., New York), will naturally be resorted to as the 
authoritative exposition of the distinguished historian’s views of 
historical science which have been the occasion of so much discus- 
sion in recent years. These discourses in fact are an attempt to 
formulate a philosophy of history which is conceived of as a phase 
of social psychology. Their appeal is to the student of the science 
of society rather than to the historian proper. 

The main characteristics of the modern German University sys- 
tem are lucidly set forth by Dr. Mabel Bode in the form of a 
review and summary of Paulsen’s Die Deutschen Universitaten, Ber- 
lin, 1902. The pamphlet is published by P. S. King & Son, London. 

Dr. Alfred Plummer of University College, Durham, has reviewed 
English Church History from the Death of Archbishop Parker to 
the Death of Charles I. in four lectures which are remarkable speci- 
mens of condensation. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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New York.) They bear the stamp of the classroom a little too 
much for easy reading, but their lucidity and compactness make 
them particularly serviceable to the teacher. 

Teachers and students of general European History will find in 
the “Syllabus of Continental European History” prepared for their 
Yale classes by Messrs. Richardson, Ford and Durfee (Ginn & 
Co., Boston), a most carefully prepared topical analysis of the 
subject matter of that field with ample lists of assigned readings 
and an alphabetical list of books. It is one of the most complete 
guides of this class that we have seen. 

In “le Roman Social en Angleterre” (Paris, 1904), M. Louis 
Cazamian takes as his theme the relation of the English novel 
between 1830 and 1850 to the idealistic and interventionist reaction 
against the rationalism and utilitarianism of Bentham, Malthus, 
Ricardo, and James Mill. Quite naturally Dickens comes in for the 
largest treatment with his long series of sentimental novels, but then 
certain phases of the reaction were represented by other novelists. 
Chapters are given to “Disraeli: le Torysme social,’ to “Mrs. 
Gaskell: L’Interventionnisme Chrétien,” and to “Kingsley: Le 
socialisme Chrétien.” Though the book belongs rather to the 
department of belles lettres, yet parts of it—especially the earlier 
chapters—will prove of interest to students of social history. The 
book is the third “fascicule” in the Bibliothéque de la Fondation 
Thiers. 

One of the most painstaking studies of the actual administration 
of an English Colony in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
that has been made is Professor C. L. Raper’s “North Carolina, A 
Study in English Colonial Government” (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co.). On the basis principally of the extensive series of 
North Carolina records, Dr. Raper has described the working of 
each department of the government down to the beginning of the 
Revolution. His work is a valuable addition to the remarkable 
series of studies in Colonial history which have been carried out 
under the direction of Professor H. L. Osgood of Columbia 


University. 
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